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The first of May. Strawberries are hawked in 
the streets and are no longer worth their weight 
in gold. Prophetic germs of green peas are 
sprinkled over the spring lamb in the restau- 
rants. Summer silks make a goodly show in 
the corner windows of the great dry-goods stores. 
The Street Commissioners have had some of the 
dirt of the streets swept up into piles, and the 
March and April winds have kindly swept more 
or less of it away, so that archwxologists are now 
able to report that in pre-historic times the 
streets Of New York were paved. In the coun- 
try the buds are swollen almost to bursting as 
we write; they announce as plainly as if they 
had posters out, ‘‘Opening day next week.” 
The gardeners have made the garden beds, and 
are tucking the baby seeds to sleep. The birds 
are house-building. Two weeks ago we saw a 
bridal party, just on their honey-moon trip, on 
the stoop of the little rustic bird-house before 
our door. We judge that the quarters suit ; for 
the bridegroom paid a day’s rent in advance in 
a few current notes, while the bride was inside 
taking possession. Now is the time to go into 
the country. People who wait ti!l July do not 
know what the cuuntry is. There is the same 
difference between the country in May and July 
that there is between a kitten and a cat, ora 
graceful little tot just learning to toddle and to 
lisp and the awkward boy of fourteen. The 
country in July is in its teens; neither fresh nor 
ripe. 

Summer schools have come to be a favorite 
method of recreation with ambitious students ; 
Princeton has organized one which promises to 
furnish national results. <A party of fifteen, se- 


lected from volunteers by a competitive exami- 
nation, start about the middle of June for a 
three months’ exploration in the Green River 
Valley, Wyoming ‘Territory. Two professors, 
Gen. Karge and Dr. Brackett, lead the expedi- 
tion. The latter has charge of the scientific 
work; the former, a Pole by birth, a revolution- 
ary exile of 1848, a cavalry leader on the Federal 
side in our late war, has charge of the outfit. 
Each member goes armed and equipped for In- 
dian hostilities; and the whole party will be 
prepared to forage in the country with rod and 
rifle. The primary object of the expedition is 
to enrich the college museum. The expenses 
are defrayed by the trustees and by private con- 
tributions. This does not look as though Dr. 
Ward’s criticism on Princeton last fall, as a col- 
lege that runs wholly to brick and mortar, were 
just. 


Mr. Packard—we can call him ‘‘ Governor” 
no longer—and the Louisiana Commission have 
both issued what are in the nature of appeals to 
the people of the United States, though the 
former is addressed to the Republicans of Lonisi- 
ana and the latter to the President. Neither 
document will be read with very great interest 
by the people, though both contain some im- 
portant facts. From Mr. Packard’s appeal it 
appears that if the Administration had simply 
withdrawn the troops, as it was urged by some 
impetuous journals to do, Mr. Packard would 
have asserted and defended his government to 
the last, and the result would have been rioting 
in the streets of New Orleans, which might 
have grown to the proportions of a civil war, 
and which certainly would have left great bitter- 
ness of feeling behind. But when Mr. Pack- 
urd, who was without a Senate from the begin- 
ning, found himself deserted by his House he 
wisely deemed ‘‘ discretion the better part of 
valor.” The caution of the President hae pre- 
vented bloodshed. From the report of the 
Commission it appears that the titles of Mr. 
Packard to the Governorship and of Mr. Hayes 
to the Presidency do not rest upon the same 
basis ; that the right, under the laws of Louisi- 
ana, of the Returning Board to canvass the 
Presidential votes is not questioned by those 
who do deny its legal right to canvass the re- 
turns for State officers. The ‘‘ Packard” Su- 
preme Court has, according to latest advices, 
dissolved, two of the three judges accepting 
other offices. Louisiana is no longer twins. 

Mr. Moody’s work in Boston will have come 
to a close before this paper reaches our readers. 
He has carried it on a month longer than he 
origivally designed. ‘The last days appear to 
have been the best days, and the work of re- 
vival has steadily grown in depth and volume. 
The Union Prayer-meeting for business men, in 
Tremont Temple, is attended by hundreds, and 
Miss Willard’s meeting for women, in Park 
Street Church, is equally thronged. In both 
there is manifest that peculiar tenderness of 
feeling which accompanies real spiritual im- 
pressions. The noon meeting, formerly held in 
the slipper factory, of which a few weeks ago a 


correspondent gave our readers an account, has 
been transferred to larger accommodations and 
draws seven or eight hundred men daily, while 
separate meetings, in various localities, for men 
in the furniture and carpet trades, in the fish 
trade, for marketmen, for grocers, for piano- 
makers, and for reporters and employees of the 
press, are largely attended. ‘The stormiest 
weather bas but very slightly diminished the 
throngs in the Tabernacle. Even the notorious 
‘‘east winds” have been conquered by the pub- 
lic interest. Suburban meetings are held in 
the vicinity of Boston, and are likely to be con- 
tinued after Mr. Moody departs. In truth the 
effect of the Tabernacle meetings will probably 
be felt quite as much within the radius of one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty miles of Bos- 
ton, in the various cities and towns whose rep- 
resentatives have come up to attend them, as in 
the city of Boston itself. 


A new heresy hunt is announced, which 
promises to be the most interesting—to those 
who affect such sports—of the season. The 
game is Mr. John Miller, of Princeton; and 
there is this to be said in favor of the sport, that 
in this case the game enjoys it as much as the 
hounds. Mr. Miller has been entreating some- 
body to prosecute him for some time past. His 
attack on Dr. Hodge’s theology received no 
attention; his attack on the Westminster Con- 
fession was more successful. Dr. Patton, of 
Chicago, is reported as engaged, to add zest to 
the entertainment. Seriously, who are the fol- 
lowers of Christ; the Moodys and Murphys and 
Miss Willards, who are giving their lives to raise 
the fallen and redeem the lost, or the doctors of 
divinity who are assembled to discuss what they 
shall do with the man who audaciously declares 
that ‘‘ persons and hypostatic differences are 
ideas or terms in reference to the Divine Being 
which find no warrant in the Bible when criti- 
callyexamined”? Can we imagine Christ leaving 
the blind in their darkness, the deaf in their 
silence, and the publicans and sinners in their 
iniquity, to discuss with the twelve apostles 
**hypostatic differences”? Brethren, this is fol- 
lowing the Pharisees, not Christ. 


England is unmistakably following the exam- 
ple which this country has set, in the abolition 
of degrading punishments. Humanitarianism is 
not popular in the British House of Commone : 
and an Englishman’s reverence for the ways of 
his fathers passes an American’s understanding. 
Nevertheless Mr. Taylor got 122 votes for his 
motion to abolish flogging in the navy. It was 
lost by a majority of 42, a majority almost cer- 
tain to be overcome in the near future. 


If slavery is a relic of barbarism evidently 
Egypt is rich in antiques. The Khedive has 
been very vigorously putting a stop to the slave 
trade; and the African expeditions of Sir Samuel 
Baker and his wife had for their chief object 
the extension of a beneficent civilization south- 
ward which would make impossible this traffic 
in human flesh. And now it appears, from 
official information elicited of government in the 
House of Parliament with some difficulty, that 
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vhe sale of slaves in Egypt is ‘‘an every day 
occurrence;” and it is reported, on apparently 
good authority, that the Khedive himself has 
ordered the sale of some three hundred female 
slaves, who belonged to his late Minister of 
Finance,fand were confiscated with his other 
property. This is not the first instance of an 
abolitionist selling slaves; but with s> large a 
beam as this in his eye we can hardly expect the 
Khedive to see clearly how to extract the mote 
from the eye of his southern neighbors. 


We devote a double page of our paper this 
week to a map of the seat of war and ap account 
of the country in which the present and pros- 
pective operations are to be carried on. This is 
so pasted into the paper that with a little care 
it can be separated and laid by for future refer- 
ence. We are indebted for it to the New York 
** Herald,” and after pretty careful examination 
believe ourselves justified in saying that it is by 
far the best outline map of the country which 
has yet been published. In the article accom- 
panying this map we have indicated the latest 
phase of the actual advances of the troops. 
Thus far the Russians have met no serious op- 
position, the reputed defeat of the Caucasian 
army, which was telegraphed from Con- 
stantinople, being already contradicted, and 
the loss of eight hundred Russians reduced by 
later advices to the loss of one. Both Russia 
aud Turkey have recognized the value of enlist- 
ing the moral sentiment of Europe; both have 
published appeals to the other Powers. That of 
Russia contains no assurance that it is not seeking 
territorial extension, and this significant omis- 
sion has quickened the sensitive jealousy of 
England. The appeal of Turkey calls for inter- 
vention to preserve its integrity. The language 
of its appeal does not indicate that the govern- 
ment possesses the self-confidence which it has 
heretofore assumed. Roumania has entered 
into a convention with Russia, which affords the 
latter all the advantages that she can desire in 
crossing the Roumanian territory—a free passage, 
use of railways and telegraphs, aid from civil 
and military authorities, right to complete rail- 
ways for military purposes, etc., ete. This 
pretty conclusively disposes of the allegation 
that the Christians in the provinces prefer the 
known ills of Turkish rule to the unknown ills 
of a Russian protectorate. At present it is the 
Turks not the Russians who will be in an ene- 
my’s country. 


COURTESY OF CONSCIENCE. 

+ a dinner party given recently at the 

White House the correspondents tell us 
that Mr. and Mrs. Ilayes proposed to give no 
wine. ‘They were remonstrated with on the 
ground that their Russian guests would not un- 
derstand the omission, and would regard it as a 
slight. ‘They therefore furnished their guests 
with wine, but took none themselves. It was a 
case of courtesy of conscience, a graceful and an 
expedient act. But the problem which the case 
presents is one of frequent recurrence in social 
hfe, and not always easy of solution, 

Men imagine that conscience should always 
be stiff and unyielding. But conscience owes 
often a duty of courtesy. It should be made of 
steel ; but not of brittle steel. It should never 
yield to prejudice, passion or self-interest. But 
it should often yield to love. If conscience is 
always to ride with visor up and lance at rest, 
all social fellowship would become a tournament. 
I have been habituated to the severe simplicity 
of the Puritan Sabbath. My friend has been 
trained in a different school. When he visits 
me, if my conscience acknowledges no, duty of 
courtesy to his feelings I destroy both his Sun- 
day and my own. Our German fellow-citizens 
bring with them to this country » radically dif- 
ferent conception of Sunday that which 


the immigrants of the seventeenth century 
brought with them. It is only as both their 
consciences and ours are courteous that we can 
hope to live peaceably together. These differ- 
ences of moral habit and judgment run all 
through our heterogeneous social life, made up, 
as we are, of so many different nationalities. 
The example of President Hayes and his wife is, 
perhaps, more worthy of our consideration than 
some events of seemingly greater magnitude, 
since they have shown us how we may, in our 
national life, preserve both conscience and cour- 
tesy. We shall do this if we take cold water 
for our own beverage, and leave the Frenchman 
to drink his claret, the Englishman his stout, 
und the German his lager-beer. 

There are some people who seem to imagine 
that it is the duty of conscience to make its 
own judgments a law for one’s neighbors. But 
there is no warrant in Scripture for this opinion. 
Every man is a law unto himself; every man 
must answer to his own Master. In general 
every man’s conscience is a guide for himself, 
but not for his neighbor. Yet this does 
not solve all problems, If there were no com- 
mon life there would be no need of courtesy 
of conscience. But there are times when a 
common guide must be followed. We are like 
men on ship-board: one pilot must serve for all. 
It is in such cases that accord must be preserved 
and good feeling maintained by a mutual cour- 
tesy of conscience. 

We once attended service at Westminster 
Abbey, and sat by a stalwart Englishman 
who was evidently conscientiously opposed to 
all ritualism. When, therefore, the altar-boys 
droned through the litany with that dreadful 
drawl known technically as intoning, he em- 
phasized his disapproval by repeating in stento- 
rian tones, and as far removed from ritualism 
as possible, ‘‘God be merciful to us miserable 
sinners.” A little more complaisant con- 
science would have been less disturbing to the 
other worshipers. We have seen Protestants in 
a Roman Catholic cathedral sit bolt upright 
and stare around the church while the whole 
congregation were bowing before the Host at 
the swinging of incense. They wished to em- 
phasize their disapproval of idolatry. But if 
their conscience was so stiff in the back that it 
could pay no consideration to the feelings of 
worshipers they had no business to bring it into 
the cathedral; they should have staid away. 

When an attempt is made to compel one to 
yield allegiance to a falsehood, as was the case 
in the prosecution of the Protestants in the 
Middle Ages, it is a noble and right thing to do 
to refuse acquiescence. When Daniel’s enemies 
laid the trap to ensnare him, he did bravely and 
well to refuse to diverge one jot or tittle from 
his previous course. But if Daniel had gone 
unasked to the Persian court, and had obtruded 
himself upon the honest though misguided 
worship of the people, and had purposely arous- 
ed the wrath of their conscience against him by 
his intrusive and obtrusive piety, it would have 
been a different matter. Conscience owes cour- 
tesy to conscience; but it owes none to deliber- 
ate wickedness, 

That there is such a thing as courtesy of con- 
science is very evident from more than one inci- 
dent in the Bible. 

When Naaman the Syrian went back to Syria 
a new man, and apparently a believer in Jeho- 
vah, he nevertheless asked permission to bow 
himself in the house of Rimmon when he went 
in with the king. Elisha gave the desired per- 
mission. ‘This was not because Naaman was 
weak-kneed and wished to play the hypocrite, 
nor was it because Elisha thought it state-policy 
to abate a little from principle to secure so dis- 
tinguished a convert as Naaman, It was be- 
cause the one instinctively felt and the other 


owed some consideration and courtesy to th, 
conscience of his king. He did not desire t, 
worship Rimmon. But it was his duty to a. 
company the king at times into the temple, ang 
on such occasions he did not wish to destroy or 
impair the worship of the king by a too obtry. 
sive conscience. In Palestine there was betwee, 
two schools of Pharisees a great conflict on th. 
question whether the temple tax should be , 
legal tax, regularly levied, or a voluntary contri. 
bution. When Christ was called on for the tay 
he replied to Peter, who had impetuously prom. 
ised it, that the children of God were free from 
all taxes for God’s service ; that the Father did 
not tax hisown children. But he added a di. 
rection to Peter how to get the money and pay 
the tax, lest his refusal offend. ‘The taking of 
that money from the fish’s mouth was a mira. 
cle of courtesy paid to the conscience of Phari- 
saism. 


ANTIDOTES. 

UR attention has been arrested frequently, 

in crossing the Jersey City ferry, by a 
somewhat striking advertisment, in the cabrn, 
of an opium antidote. It is appropriately 
headed by a symbolical lion goimg about 
** seeking whom he may devour,” bearing on his 
breast a banner with the inscription, ‘* Opium 
Habit Cured.” Dr. J. B. Mattison, of Brook. 
lyn, N. Y., having a praiseworthy desire to 
discover the value of this addition to the 
materia medica, succeeded in procuring a supply 
of this antidote, which he put into a chemist’s 
hands for analysis. ‘The result attained was as 
follows : 


Crystal sulphate of morphia 4.45 

100.00 


It is clear that the inventor has not only dis- 
covered a new element in mavleria medica, but a 
new principle in therapeutics. Our readers 
hardly need to be told that ** morphia” is a form 
of opium. ‘The poison itself is prescribed by 
this benefactor as an antidote. 

Dr. Mattison has examined several of these 
advertised opium antidotes, all with substantially 
the same result. 

A few weeks ago we received, for insertion, 
in our columns, an advertisement of a remedy 
‘‘warranted to cure drunkenness.” ‘The ad- 
vertisement stated that the remedy could be 
given by a wife or mother to the husband or son 
without the knowledge of the patient, and with 
complete efficacy. We declined the advertise- 
ment, and a week or two after the gentleman 
who offered it called to see us. He declared 
that his specific had been investigated by a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, and, if 
we understood him, had been approved by them; 
and we promised him, on receiving the evidence 
of that approval, that his advertisement should 
be inserted in ourcolumns. The evidence has 
not come. We charge him nothing for this 
advertisement of his remedy. 

Opium-eating and dram-drinking are acts of 
vicious self-indulgence. Physical remedies may 
help the repentant who are seeking to break 
away from the chains which bind them, but vo 
physical remedy can cure a man of an appetite 
who does not wish to be cured. We advise our 
readers to shun all such prescriptions. 

We may add to this that, in general, it is wise 
to take no medicine except such simple remedies 
as are in use in every household unless on the 
prescription of a well-educated physician. If, 
however, you are resolved to prescribe for your- 
self, at least see to it that you know the con- 
tents and character of the prescription. Do not 
take from an unknown physician an unknown 
medicine, There are few general rules that 
do not have some exceptions, but we know of no 


consciviisl) realized the truth that Naaman 


rule which has fewer exceptions than this one. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


I answer to an Inquiring Friend we under- 
take to make some suggestions respecting 
the relation of the church to the Sunday-school., 
We have known not a few cases where the re- 
lation is simply that of landlord and tenant. 
The church provides the building; generally 
warms and lights and partially furnishes it. 
That is all—absolutely all. The Sunday-school 
pays all its own expenses; furnishes its own 
library ; gets up its own religious services and 
social entertainments; appoints its own teachers; 
elects its own officers. In these cases the Sun- 
day-school could hardly be more distinct from 
the church if it were a village lyceum or a 
Shakespearean Club. 

We have known more cases in which the rela- 
tion attempted by the church, but resisted by the 
school, is that of master and servant, or board of 
directors and corporation agents. The Sunday- 
school is, as in the other case, allowed to furnish 
its own funds, pick up its own teachers, get, as 
best it can, its own instruments of instruction— 
question-books, lesson-papers, library, ete. If 
there is work to be done the Sunday-school may 
do it ; if there is money to be spent the Sunday- 
school may get it. But the minister and one or 
two of the elders have one strong point; they 
are sure that the church ought to supervise the 
Sunday-school. So when the Sunday-school has 
fixed on a time of service, the church, which 
never attends a session, feels called on to substi- 
tute some other time ; when the Sunday-school 
proposes a picnic the supervising elder is all 
ready to interpose a veto; when the Sunday- 
school votes to adopt the International Series 
the supervising elder insists that it ought to 
study something else ; when it mitiates a move- 
ment to get a new library he is fruitful of cap- 
tious complaints respecting Sunday-school books. 
He is prolific in objections but barren of practi- 
‘al help, furnishes abundant criticism but never 
any cash, 

Now we believe that the church ought to 
supervise the Sunday-sclhool; but it must lay a 
basis for supervision in sympathy and support. 

It is the duty of the church to provide the 
Sunday-school with funds, ‘To leave the Sunday- 
school, as some churches do, to furnish its own 
treasury out of the coppers of the scholars is to 
be stingy to one’s own children; and that is the 
supreme consummation of meanness. Should 
not children be taught to give? Certainly they 
should; but not to give by taking out of one 
pocket to put into the other. Free school 
through the week and pay school on Sundays is 
a contrast no whit more honorable to the church 
because the children pay for their tuition under 
a very thin disguise of contributions. It is the 
business of the church to pay all the expenses 
of the school. 

To make the children pay their own way is 
bad enough; to make them a set of paupers, to 
beg their spiritual living by selling tickets to 
fairs and concerts and what not, is even worse. 
This is to make religion an excuse for self- 
abasement. The Sunday-school ought never to 
go a begging. 

Then the church ought to provide the school 
with teachers. Not by suffering a supervising 
elder to come round once a month and play the 
part of a pious Paul Pry; but by stimulating 
its members to offer their services as recruiting 
officers in the field or drill officers in the drill- 
room. Some active Sunday-school worker ought 
always to be a member of the Session or the Ex- 
amining Committee, partly to give the church 
information respecting cases of religious inter- 
est in the school, partly to impress into the 
service of the school new members as they come 
into the church. 

If the church furnishes the teachers, and the 
church furnishes the funds, it will find no diffi- 


culty in exerting a moral control over the ad- 
ministration. It will have earned the right to 
do so, and that fact will be recognized. It has 
no rights that it does not earn. A mere land- 
lord has no right to intermeddle with the do- 
mestic concerns of his tenant, even though the 
landlord is a church and the tenant is a Sunday- 
school. | 

What as to the relation which the pastor 
should sustain to his Sunday school? 

The ideal pastor is its chief executive. He 
may not be, eo nomine, its superintendent; but 
the superintendent will really be his adjutant. 
This is the relation, if we mistake not, sustained 
to their Sunday schools by the two Tyngs, father 
and son. This was the relation sustained by 
Mr. Moody to his. But to fill this relation the 
minister must be an ideal minister, a man of 
real executive ability, a judge of human nature, 
able to control without seeming so to do, skillful, 
tactical, wise as a serpent and harmless as a 
dove. If he is wise as a dove or barmless as a 
serpent he had better leave the Sunday school 
alone. 

The pastor may be a teacher; but in that case 
he ought to be a teacher of the school rather 
than a teacher in it. The teacher in it must be 
subordinate to the superintendent. The super- 
intendent must be subordinate to the pastor. 
They will both be rare men if they can hive in 
reversed relations, each the head, neither the 
head. If the pastor is ‘‘ apt to teach” it is bet- 
ter for him to give ten minutes to the whole 
school than half an bour to the Bible class; or 
an evening to the teachers’ meeting than a Sun- 
day afternoon to a class in school. e 

Or he may be content to be simply counselor. 
In that case he will be generally wise if he re- 
serves his counsel till it is asked for. Unasked 
advice is always liable to be resented as un- 
authorized assumption. 

Finally he may have no relation whatever to 
the Sunday-school. This is perhaps the most 
common relation. And where it exists, or where 
with a previous pastor it has existed, a change 
must be managed with delicacy. Revolutions 
are likely to be accompanied with riots. It takes 
time for things that have been wrong to grow 
right. Marriage without previous courtship is 
apt to lead to divorce. 

All rules have their exceptions. These rules 
have many. but they may suffice, if not to 
answer the inquiries of inquiring friends, at 
least to set them on the road to answers of their 
own. 


NOTES. 


—Shall we mark our Bibles’ Mr. Cook says 
yes. ‘*‘ You can do little better in reading than to 
fill the margins of a copy of the Scriptures, once 
every five years, full of the records of the deepest 
inmost in your souls, to be intelligible to your- 
selves and to no one else.” We say, At least keep 
one Bible without a mark. Let it be the pure 
glass without a line or a color, giving you fresh, 
without note or comment, even your own, the 
thought of God to you. Have your interleaved 
Bible for the records of the ‘‘ deepest inmost of 
your souls.” It will become daily and yearly 
more precious to you; but the Bible which is to 
be your life-Bible keep as a record of the deepest 
inmost of the soul of God. It is well to keep a 
record of your conversations with Christ, in which 
there shall be put down your questionings and 
his answers, his questionings and your answers ; 
but one book ought to be kept for the voice of 
Christ alone, without the interruption of your 
thoughts or those of any less sacred friend than 
himself. We speak for one unmarked Bible—and 
it will be the most sacred of all the Bibles in your 
home. 


—Fancy the effect of the following, posted in, 
let us say, the Third Avenue horse cars : 


“Conductors will always have their beards brushed and 
their hands clean. In service, the use of cigar, pipe and 
quids is expressly forbidden. They sball abstain also from 
aliment the odor of which may possibly be too strong for the 
comfort of the travelers." “ The traveler having cleared the 
footboard, the conductors must not pul! the strap in order to 
start the omnibus until the traveler is seated.”’ “ However 


numerous ma@y be the times of stoppage, they should obey in 
an instant, and without observation, the signal given them 
by each traveler; they should give the driver the signal to 
stop, leave the step, offering the hand especially to ladies and 
children and the old and infirm, and not letting them descend 
while the vehicle is moving.”” “To avoid as much as possible 
causing the traveler to mount or descend in puddles or mud.” 
“ They are charged to maintain in the interior of the vehicle 
good order and propriety, and to interfere politely in case of 
discussion about opening or closing the windows.” 

That is quoted from the instructions given to 
Parisian conductors, and a French justice has 
just granted damages to a lady who was thrown 
down and bespattered with mud through a dis- 
regard thereof. 

—The Howard Mission and Home for Little 
Wanderers will hold its Sixteenth Anniversary at 
the Academy of Music, in this city, on Thursday 
evening, May 10th, at 730 Pp. M. Doors open at 
6:0 P.M. 

—A petition was sent to the State Legislature 
on Thursday, praying that body to enact a law 
* prohibiting the sale on draught of spirituous or 
malt liquors in any store in the city of New York 
or elsewhere, where groceries are sold for family 
use.” Good! Let us separate as far as way be 
the purveyors for our tables and our jails. 

—We have made arrangements with Mr. William 
H. Coleman, of Geneva, N. Y., who will hereafter 
furnish our Farm and Garden Department. Mr. 
Coleman's nursery and grapery are well known in 
Centrai New York. He is equally facile with the 
horticultural tools and with the pen. Even those 
of our readers who never handle a hoe or weed a 
garden bed will find a charming flavor of fruit 
and flower in his entertaining Rural Notes. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—I read with great interest your article in the Union of 
April 18th, entitled “Go Forward.” I agree with the senti- 
ments therein. Il can't fall in with the Westminster Confes- 
sion definition of the Sabbath, and vet there are many pas- 
sages in Scripture which would seem to indicate that the old 
way is the rightone. For instance, the 13th and Mth verses 
of the 58th chapter of Isaiah don't seem to square with the 
ideas contained in “Go Forward”; and it is with some 
qualms of conscience that one takes a walk on Sunday, or 
enjoys a social chat with a friend, in the face of such passages 
as that. Could you kindly throw some light on the above 
passage 

Our correspondent will find his question an- 
swered satisfactorily, to us certainly, and we trust 
also to him, in the Rev. 8S. L. Blake’s article of last 
week on ** Pleasant Sundays.” 

—Was there any settled value to the talent? Authorities 
differ, and even the same one is not consistent whenever he 
touches it twice or more. Also, are the weights and meas- 
ures uniform? 

Originally the value of money was determined 
by weight, and measures were taken from some 
portion of the human body ; in Western nations 
from the foot, among the Hebrews from the hand. 
Thus we get the “ digit,” or finger-breadth : the 
“palm,” or hand-breadth ; the “span,” that is, 
the full stretch between the tips of the thumb 
and the little finger: the ** cubit,” derived from 
the Latin word cubitum—that is, elbow, because 
this was taken as the point of departure in this 
measure; and so, in the English language, the 
‘*foot,” derived from that portion of the human 
body. Our correspondent will readily see, there- 
fore, that measures were originally vague and 
uncertain. Money values were also somewhat so. 
Moreover, he must remember that the books of 
the Bible cover a period of sixteen centuries, and 
include a history of different nations and civiliza- 
tions. Coinage and weights and measures differed 
in these different eras and different places. There 
is, therefore, no absolute equivalent for the talent, 
which varies in value from $1,600 to $2,250 in sil- 
ver, while the gold talent was equal to between 
$50,000 and $60,000. 

—Is the Spitz dog especially liable to rabies, and is his bite 
especially likely to communicate that disease ? 

There are no trustworthy statistics which justify 
the conclusion that the Spitz is more likely to “ go 
mad” than other dogs. He is, however, a native 
of a cold vlimate and provided with a coat which 
must be very oppressive during long continued 
warm weather. Such conditions are no doubt 
favorable to disease, but hardly more so than in 
the case of Newfoundlands and other long-haired 
dogs. The ill repute in which he is at present 
held arises probably from his quickness of action 
which leads him to snap sometimes in fun, some- 
times in quick anger on small provocation. The 
eonditions favorable to the commuopication of 
rabies are not ascertained. The bite of an appar- 
ently healthy dog sometimes does it, and that of 
a ‘‘ mad” dog sometimes fails todo it. The surest 
way to avoid rabies is not to be bitten at all, and 
not to suffer any dog to lick any part of the per- 
son, as an unsuspected scratch might retain a 
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portion of the fatal poison. If a bite-is received 
notwithstanding precautions, the safest course is 
to touch every part of the wound with a pencil 
of nitrate of silver as promptly as possible, and 
send for a competent physician. Causing the 
wound to bleed freely, or even cutting it out en- 
tirely, may be resorted to in extreme cases when 
medical treatment is not to be had. 

Are the members of the Greek Church image-worshipers 
in the ecclesiastical meaning of the term? and did the Greek 
Church separate from the Roman Catholic because its mem- 
bers were opposed to image worship? 

The Greek Church accepts the decrees of the 
seven ecumenical councils convened prior to A. D. 
881. The differences which finally led to a sepa- 
ration were political rather than religious, the 
Eastern patriarchs being assigned secondary ec- 
clesiastical rank as compared with those of Rome. 
The patriarch Photius, at a synod convened in 
Constantinople A.D. 867, issued a circular of ex- 
communication against the Pope, but a counter 
decree was not pronounced, making the division 
complete, until nearly two hundred years later, 
Caerularius being patriarch of Constantinople. 
Pius IX. in 1848 and again in 1869 invited the 
(ireek authorities to reunite with those of 
Rome, but the invitations were declined. The 
Greek Church pays the same honors to the 
Virgin and the saints as does the Catholic ; but 
it is not correct to refer to either commun- 
ion as **image-worshipers.” The Greek Church 
disowns the infallibility of the head of the 
Chureh, but acknowledges that of ecumenical 
councils. It is somewhat divided on the subject 
of baptism. It denies the existence of purgatory. 
It holds that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father through the mediumship of the Son (not 
from the Father aud the Son). It permits mar- 
ried men to take holy orders, and in sundry other 
minor watters differs trom the Church of Rome. 
The idea that its practice differs from that of 
Rome in regard to images probably arises from 
the fact that images in relief or embossed work 
are not permitted in its forms of worship. Paint- 
ings or engravings are, however, admitted. 

—Do you think it is ever right or true to tell children that 
10d does not feve them when they are naughty? Is there 
ever a time when be does not love us? 

No! to both questions. 

—If a man having a strong religious nature must either be 
dumb inthe prayer-meeting or frame every sentence of bis 
prayer before beginning it, which should he do? 

The notion that every man wust pray and speak 
in meeting has neither Scripture por common 
sense to support it. Every man is to use such 
talent as he has for Christ: if speaking is not his 
talent, let him leave that to others and work for 
Christ in other ways. But preparation, and even 
verbal preparation, is often wise. <A little more 
of it would often save our prayer-meetings from 
crude thoughts. 

—I should like very much to know if you consider the 
“mark of the beast,”” in Rev. xiv., identical with the change 
of the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week, 
orhasitany relation toit? Do Protestant ministers generally, 
acquainted with such a construction of some writers, still 
fail to see any reason why the Jewish Sabbath should be 
binding upon the present age’ Why should one of the Ten 
Commandments be considered temporary in its application 
and the rest perpetual’ The following quotations from 
“Thoughts on Revelation,’’ by Uriah Smith, bave induced 
me to ask these questions: 

“From the * Abridgement of Christian Doctrine’ (Catholic 
publication) we give the following question and answer: 
*Question—How prove you that the church hath power to 
command feasts and holy days? Answer—By the very act of 
shanging the Sabbath into Sunday, which Protestants allow 
of; and therefore they fondly contradict themselves by 
keeping Sunday strictly and breaking most other feasts com- 
manded by the same church.’ And the Doctrine of Catechism 
Says: *Question—Have you any other way of proving that 
the church bas power to institute festivals of precept? 
Answer—Had she not such power she could not bave substi- 
tuted the observance of Sunday, the first day of the week, 
for the observance of Saturday, the seventh day, a change 

for which there is no Scriptural authority.’ 

“ Here, then, we have the mark of the beast: an institution 
put in place of the original institution of Jehovah, and 
brought forward by the Romish Church itself as the badge 
and token of its power to change the laws of the Most High. 
And he who, with this plain fact before him, deliberately 
yields to the claims of this anti-Christian power, in opposi- 
tion to the plain requirements of the Creator, thereby ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of the laws of the beast, becomes 
a worshiper of the beast instead of the Great Jehorah, and 
receives the mark of the beast instead of the seal] of the liy- 
ing God.” 

In answer to the question as to the Fourth Com- 
mandment, it must suffice to say here that the 
Fourth Commandment does not fix any day. It at 
most requires work six days and rest the seventh, 
and that requirement is obeyed as well by resting 
one day as another. We are not personally in the 
least afraid of getting the ‘‘ mark of the beast” by 
Sunday observance. It is a very harmless beast 
that gives no worse mark than that. 


MORE TALK ABOUT DENOMINATION- 
ALISM., 


By LEONARD BACON. 


T is encouraging to find that what I ventured 
to say, some time ago, about the relations be- 
tween Congregationalism and Denominationalism 
did not entirely miss the mark. Some organs of 
what seeks to be Denominational Congregational- 
ism have fluttered a little as if they were hurt 
(though it was not in my heart to hurt anybody), 
and have seemed to show that they felt, though 
they did not exactly understand, what was the 
aim of my definitions and inquiries. My desire 
being not to provoke controversy, but rather to 
avoid it, I have made no reply, and shall now 
make none, to criticisms friendly or unfriendly. 
Let it suffice to say that [I am encouraged to pro- 
ceed, and to hope that some of the principles 
which underlie our modern Denominationalism, 
and the bearing of those principles on Christian 
liberty and Christian life, and on the advance- 
ment of the Gospel of Christ, will be gradually 
intelligible. 

The Christian Union, inasmuch as it is not a 
denominational journal, can afford to its contrib- 
utors a somewhat larger liberty than might be 
allowed elsewhere. Presbyterian readers of this 
journal—and I doubt not they are many—will not 
be offended if, for the sake of illustrating my po- 
sition, | say some things freely, but with no un- 
friendliness, about the Presbyterian Denomina- 
tion. | write asa Congregationalist—for such lam, 
if John Robinson or John Cotton was one—but not 
asa sectarian, and my aim is not to decry nor yet 
to glorify any organized body of Christian people, 
but to find out, if I can, the difference, generic or 
specific, in kind or in degree, between a modern 
Denomination and a sect. One of those words is 
logger than the other, more sonorous, and seem- 
ingly more respectable; but what I want to ascer- 
tain is whether, when we go below the surface- 
talk about union, and evangelical alliance, and 
interdenominational comity, and all that, we can 
find an intelligible difference at the bottom be- 
tween what one of these words means and what 
the other means. 

What, then, is the Presbyterian Denomination / 
In the old use of words, the phrase in question 
was a ‘‘noun of multitude,” including in its sig- 
nification all who hold the presbyterian principle 
of church government, and excluding those who 
maintain some other polity. ‘* Presbyterian” was 
the common denominator, and was therefore the 
‘*denomination”™ (with a small d), of all who hold 
that the church should be governed presbyterially 
or by presbyters,—in distinction from those, on 
the one hand, who hold that the church should 
be governed episcopally, or by prelatical bishops, 
and from those, on the other hand, who hold 
that the church should be self-governed congrega- 
tionally, or by each congregation of believers. 
But in the modern dialest that phrase, ‘‘the Pres- 
byterian Denomination,” though still a *‘ noun of 
multitude,” is much less multitudinous than of 
old. For example, the Reformed Church, Dutch, 
holds the presbyterian polity as distinguished 
from the episcopal on the one hand and the con- 
gregational on the other, yet it is no part of the 
Presbyterian Denomination, nor are its ministers 
or its members so considered. My excellent friend, 
Dr. Duryea, was and is a Presbyterian; but when 
he became one of the ministers in the Collegiate 
Duteh Church, of New York, did he not go out 
of the Presbyterian Denomination ; and did he 
not go into it again when he removed from New 
York to Brooklyn’ There was neither change 
nor compromise of principle when he went, nor 
when he returned; it was only a change of De- 
nomination, or, as some say, of Denominational 
connection. So another friend of mine, Dr. Cuy- 
ler, was born and trained (I believe) in the Re- 
formed Church, Dutch; and in it he began his 
eminently successful ministry, holding always the 
presbyterian theory just as heartily as he holds it 
now; but it was not till he had left that same Re- 
formed Church, and put himself under another 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, that he began to be a 
minister or a member of the Presbyterian Denom- 
ination. As I write, 1 happen to think of a dif- 
ferent instance, equally pertinent. There.is Dr. 
Withrow, of the Park Street Church in Boston. 
When he lived at Indianapolis, a few months ago, 


he was of the Presbyterian Denomination; but he 
is not of that great Denomination now, though it 
may be assumed, without disrespect, that he is 
just as much of a Presbyterian now, in his theory 
of the church, as he was two years ago. In like 
manner it may be said of Dr. Tucker, in the Mad- 
ison Square Presbyterian Church, New York, that 
he is now of the Presbyterian Denomination, 
though he was not of that Denomination a little 
while ago; and though it would be unkind to 
suppose that he was not. in his theory of chureh 
government, as much of a Presbyterian when he 
was pastor of a Congregational church in New 
Hampshire as he is to-day. 

Our question is beginning to find its answer. 
Presbyterianism is one thing, and the Presbyte- 
rian Denomination (with a capital D) is another. 
In the modern use of terms the Presbyterian De- 
nomination is just that organized and governed 
confederation of Christian preachers and Chris- 
tian congregations which calls itself ‘* the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America.” 
Presbyterians there are by thousands, and great 
Presbyterian bodies, which are not of this De- 
nomination. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church is Presbyterian, but instead of being in- 
cluded in the Presbyterian Denomination it is a 
Denomination by itself. So of the ** United Pres- 
byterian Church of North America,” so of the 
‘* Reformed Presbyterian Church,’’—each of these 
is a distinct and independent Denomination. 
Even that not yet reconstructed product of the 
late civil war, the **‘ Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (South)” is not the Presbyterian 
Denomination nor any part of it, but has its de- 
nominational organization, its denominational 
statistics, and its denominational boards of all 
sorts and for all uses. 

The Presbyterian Denomination, as now identi- 
fied, calls itself a Church, but is not arrogant 
enough to call itself the Church. It is a ‘‘Chureh 
in the United States of America,” and in its very 
title it admits the existence of other churches in 
the same United States co-ordinate with itself. 
What is it then? It is just one Denomination 
among many—one (and a most respectable one) 
of the many sects into which the organized Chris- 
tianity of this country is cut up. It is one of the 
evangelical sects; forthe Presbyterian Denomina- 
tion is not more evangelical than many others. 
It is one of the Calvinistic sects; for what is called 
Calvinism in theology is at least as characteristic 
of many other sects as of this. It is one of the 
presbyterian sects; for there are at least five 
others—all of them powerful, prosperous, and 
pushing, though this is beyond comparison the 
greatest of them (sicut dnna inter ignes minores). 

If, now, I must belong tg some Denomination, 
in the modern sense of the word—or if I am 
gathering a church which instead of being simply 
a chureh of Christ must be incorporated into 
some one of the Denominations—if I must be of 
some sect, and the church which I am gathering, 
in the wilderness or in the city, must be connected 
with some sect that shall take care of it, what 
better sect is there than this Presbyterian Denom- 
ination? It is evangelical ; its worship is decent 
and orderly; and while it insists on learning and 
Calvinism in its ministry, its termns of communion 
are broadly catholic. It is thoroughly organized, 
with judicatories in an ascending series for the 
conservation of orthodoxy, and for convenience 
of litigation in cases of scandal or of contro- 
versy, and with Denominational Boards for all 
departments of Christian enterprise. Moreover 
it is thoroughly pervaded by that ** Denomina- 
tional spirit” which among some of my friends is 
regarded as by no means the least of the Chris- 
tian graces. There was indeed a time, within the 
memory of some who are yet alive, when, by 
the spirit of theological partisanship prevailing 
against the Denominational spirit, that great 
body was rent asunder and became two Denomi- 
nations. But in the competition of so many 
sects, each spreading itself over the continent and 
beyond the seas, and each striving with what it 
deems a Christian emulation to be great, greater, 
greatest, the Denominational spirit in both of the 
sundered parts outgrew the spirit of theological 
dogmatism and the two Denominations became 
one again. Henceforth the consciousness of be- 
ing a great organization, the yearning to be 
greater, and the deep conviction that to fill the 
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continent with Presbyterian unity is more impor- 
tant than any difference between Old School and 
New School in theology, will be the guarantee 
for a growing liberty. If I were in search of a 
Denomination with which to connect myself, feel- 
ing that I must belong to some organized sect and 
be under its jurisdiction, why should I look fora 
better than thig one? I might ‘‘go farther and 
fare worse.” 

Why, then, do | not connect myself with that De- 
nomination? I reply—preposterous as the answer 
may seem—that Ido not choose to be ineluded 
inany one of the sectarian organizations which 
not only divide and weaken but dishonor our 
eommon Christianity in the United States. Tell 
me of a reason why the Presbyterian Denomina- 
tion should exist as distinet from the United 
Presbyterian or the (Duteh) Reformed. Explain 
to me on what ground of Christian faith or char- 
ity it is that the Calvinism of the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism and the Calvinism of the Westminster 
Confession must have its own sect, and 
each of them more than one. Tell me of a re- 
<pectable reason why the presbyterially governed 
congregations of this country, with their presby- 
terially governing ministers, are organized into 
more than half a dozen competitive sects, while 
the fundamental idea of their common polity is 
chureh unity. 

[ have another diffieulty. Admit that this is 
the best of all the Denominations; I cannot for- 
yet the responsibility involved in belonging to it. 
The theory of our sectarian organizations is, that 
each is to be, at least, co-extensive with the na- 
tion; and that, in each, the whole is to be, in 
certain respects, responsible for all the parts, and 
every part responsible for the whole and for every 
other part. In this Denomination, the mutual 
responsibility is for Westminster orthodoxy and 
for ecclesiastical orderliness. I know not how 
soon another Professor Swing may arise in some 
distant presbytery, and, whenever he may arise, 
| prefer not to be responsible for him. In like 
manner I prefer not to be responsible for Profes- 
sor Patton; nor do I hanker after responsibility 
fo him on the question of my orthodoxy. If a 
minister, having charge of a pulpit, permits a 
woman to preach from it, and then a co-presbyter 
prosecutes him for the disorder, I prefer not to be 
responsible for either of them. Let the Swings 
and the Pattons, the patrons of feminine preach- 
ing and the proseeutors of those patrons, stand 
or fall each to his own Master. 


each 


VRS. HAVENS GOWN, 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


de SE of us who live in the country and de- 

pend upon the newspapers for the guidance 
of our gowns and gauds have found in their col- 
umins, Of late, little vanity, but much vexation of 
spirit. The political news is all cut bias. Our 
patience is gored to the last degree of endurance, 
and with plenty of moralizing the moral hangs 
awry. Mrs. Hayes’s dress has been a barometer 
marking the state of the political atmosphere with 
surprising and scientific accuracy. Far off its 
coming shone. The absolute negation of mil- 
linery through the early winter journals was sig- 
nificant of the Presidential nullity which impend- 
ed; but no sooner had the Electoral Commission 
decided the Florida vote than Mrs. Hayes’s in- 
augural silk began to trail its slow length along. 
It was the harbinger of peace to a distracted na- 
tion. It was the one olive leaf of stability waving 
above the wide welter of angry waters. It was 
the first faint but certain glimmer of the planet of 
love shining on us out of the West, and with voices 
unlike those of Lady Geraldine’s guests, since they 
were freighted low both with fashion and with 
feeling, we softly murmured— 


“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
How I wonder what you are!" 


Well, the reporters presently told us what it 
was, for our hope did not deceive us. There was 
the count of Louisiana and the discount of Cronin, 
and much fearful looking for of disappointed judg- 
ment and filibuster indignation ; but Beebe exe- 
cuting his war-dance on Congressional benches did 
not trample on our hearts who pinned our faith to 
Mrs. Hayes’s gown. Through all the hoary win- 
ter’s rages that stately robe marched steadily on, 
keeping step to the music of the Union, and long 


before patriotism had established its. great victory 
over partisanship, and the pillars of this Repub- 
lic were firmly fixed on the eternal principle that 
eight is more than seven, we knew that Mrs. 
Hayes’s inauguration gown was of black silk, with 
blue pipings, and cost five hundred dollars! 

To the superficial observer this information is 
ample, but to the thoughtful and thorough mind 
which thinks nothing known while yet anything 
remains to be known it is simply tantalizing. <A 
closer serutiny makes it almost insulting-——both 
to Mrs. Hayes and to the great nation which 
already heaves with the stir of spring sewing. 
How dared an audacious artiste to send in the bill 
so soon? Has the President of a Republie of 
forty millions of souls, a President upon whose 
white record all the inkstands of his foes could 
cast no blot—has he so little credit that his ex- 
press packages are brought to his door stamped 
with a C. ©. D.? Perish the thought! More- 
over, it is self-evident to every mind capable of 
forming a rational opinion on the subject that no 
dressmaker of sufficient elegance to charge artis- 
tic prices could have turned aside from the spee 
tacular part of her performance, and the forty 
centuries that were preparing to gaze down upon 
her from the Washington Monument, to add up 
fifty cents for belting, English silesia twenty-five 
cents a yard, ten spools silk, one dollar fifty! 
And if she had added it all up it never would 
have come to exactly five hundred dollars. The 
easiest paymaster in the world would dispute a 
bill of particulars that gathered all the buttons 
and bijouterie of that infinite series which com- 
poses a modern costume into the suspicious ro- 
tundity of five hundred dollars! If it had been 
8497.65, or 8502.37 1-2, we should suffer and be 
strong: but at the full-orbed completeness of S500 
the whole Woman's Kingdom would stand and 
gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon! 

And after all these fluctuations of suspicion we 
are swept out into a wild sea of uncertainty by 
learning at the last gasp that ** at the inaugural 
ceremonies Mrs. Hayes wore a plain but elegant 
black silk, with trimming of velvet and Valenei- 
ennes.” Then, shrieks an outraged people, what 
is become of the blue pipings ‘ ‘There is certainly 
nothing in the Union as it was, or the Constitu- 
tion as it is, orin the decisions of the Electoral 
Commission, that could give any valid title to 
blue pipings, velvet and Valenciennes, on one 
and the same plain but elegant black silk! 

Again, we are told by the Civil Surplus Reformer 
that ‘‘the White House for the next four years 
bids fair to be anything but a scene of extrava- 
gant folly in dress.” © foolish Galatians, what 
makes you say so/ Because Mrs. Hayes wears a 
plain but elegant black silk, no jewelry, and only 
combs her hair? Insensate archer! If a #8500 
gown is not extravagant in these low-priced days, 
it is only because 

“ Good, heavy silks are never dear! 


Why, the wickedest black silk in Washington, 
under the corrupt Grant dynasty, fresh from 
Worth, and unsmuggled, cost less than four hun- 
dred dollars. I know, for | was there when it 
came, and heard the gown’s husband's cordial 
benediction upon Worth. Extravagance indeed! 
The little finger of Ohio economy is thicker than 
the loins of Parisian lavishness!—unless the re- 
porter went astray speaking lies as soon as he was 
born: which, being a reporter, he probably did. 

But ‘‘Mrs. Hayes’s dark hair is guiltless of 
crimps.” So was Mrs. Cirant’s hair guiltless of 
crimps, and all her own, but nobody ever founded 
a Young Woman’s Christian Association on it, nor 
accused her of any more sinister design in so 
wearing it than a desire to preserve unimpaired 
the beautiful tresses which could hardly have been 
more shining or luxuriant on the day when an 
obscure young lieutenant in the regular army 
began to cast sheep's eyes at them. 

Mrs. Hayes further contributes to the era of 
economy by wearing at her inauguration ** fault- 
less white kids,” ‘‘ camel's hair shawl” and ** heavy 
gold scarf pin confining a knot of rare old lace at 
her throat.” Lookat her! Angels could no more 
in the way of getting themselves up totally re- 
gardless of expense. ‘*‘She wore no ornaments”? 
Of course not. It is only poor folks who have to 
float a lot of rubbishy French gilt on a single real 
ruby. What have ‘‘ ornaments” to do with ** rare 
old lace” that is worth a king's ransom, suppos- 


ing king’s now-a-days were worth ransoming? 
There is not a woman from Mt. Desert to Vancou- 
vers Island who would not be willing to econo- 
mise any day in a camel's hair shawl costing three 
or four times its weight in gold. Dress Reform- 
ers, down front! Nothing is more palpable than 
that you are on a false Even from the 
murderous wood-euts Mrs. Hayes look out upon 
us with a serene, winning, womanly face that 
sweetly gives the lie to all your Pharisaism. She 
wears her hair plainly onthe face and over the ears 
and fastened ina knot with a comb, not. I ven- 
ture to assert, from any ‘* I am holier than thou” 
uppishness, but because she knows she has a face 
fine enough to stand it. She assumes black silk 
as innocently as the milk-maid dreamed of green, 
because that suits her complexion best, and be- 
cause nothing is so dignified and distinguished ; 
and your attempt to throw a wet blanket over 
woman's divine, artistic instinct of adornment by 
calling it Mrs. Hayes’s camel's hair shawl, only 
adds anotherto the myriads of futile efforts which 
man has already made to gather thorns of grapes 
and thistles of figs! 


scent. 


DAGMAR. 
By Rose Terry (Cooke. 


beautiful Princess Dagmar, 
The “ darling queen,” lay dead 
With lilies on her bosom 
And roses round her head. 


(old, and fair, and silent, 
Upon her bier she lay, 

Ana weeping lords and gentlemen 
Were bearing her away : 


When down the city causeway, 
W hereon the mourners passed, 

In bitter grief and raging woe 
The king came riding fast. 


The dead heart in her bosom 
Leapt up his voice to hear, 

The dead lips opened softly, 
She rose upon the bier: 


Straight to her husband's smitten soul 
A smile of heaven she sent; 

A word of love and pleading, 
Then back to death she went. 


To die a double dying, 
Oh fate. be spared to me! 

When death has kissed mine eyelids 
And life has set me free, 


Thou, dearest, do not call me! 
Do not utter a word: 

Let not my peace be broken, 
My hard-won slumber stirred. 


weave it for one Voice, dearer, 
Dearer even than thine, 

When the resurrection morning 
(on heaven and earth shall shine, 


To send its trumpet clangor 
Through star, and sod, and sky, 
And call His dead, where'er their bed, 
To the life that cannot die. 


PAINTING THE HOUSE. 
By L. R. D. 


M* neighbor is an odd man, and when his 
4 new house was ready to paint he did the 
queerest thing. Instead of painting it white with 
green blinds, or an imitation of stone, like mine, 
he consulted ** Nature and the birds,” and I write 
out his conelusions merely to show how odd a 
man he is : 

The swallow, with her nest of mud, I passed, and 
in a forked limb of the first apple-tree I found a 
home built of the same material as my own—a nest 
built of bits of wood and sticks, so like the color of 
the bark that it might have grown there with the 
leaves. 

A house is always in the landscape, catching the 
eve; let us see now how Nature colors her permanent 
objects, quoth 

Trees are green, you say; but | see no green trees 
from my window, this last day of October, save some 
lonely pines; nor will they be green again for almost 
six long months. Then will be the blossoming of 
spring, all yellow, white and red, deepening into 
green: but soon the leaves will put on gala dress, and 
dance in grand masquerade the limit of their days. 
But the bark of the tree that endures is a sober gray, 
darker around the knots and shading off into pearl 
tints in the smooth places. 

There are evergreen trees, but who shall say that 
the greenness the ice beats upon is the same as the 
foamy green which wreathes it in spring, when every 
twig is tender tipped ? 

The luxuriant undergrowths of open woods—and 
bushes springing up in fence corners and about stone 
heaps—have many green branches, but they harden 
to wood color or die with the winter; and the grass, 
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resplendent in its broad stretches of emerald, soon 
becomes a fading pillow for fading leaves. 

The sky is commonly called blue, but how many 
days in a year do we see an unstained dome’? The 
clouds troop over and break it into a thousand 
pieces. The sun looks upon it and it reddens and 
glows with fitful beauty. 

All that is lasting is quiet in color, while the gor- 
geous hues are piled upou the fleeting visions—a sun- 
set cloud, a humming bird's wing. 

The roads stretching through our broad counties, 
answering firm to tread of hoof and ring of wheel, 
are soft backgrounds for shining horses and parti- 
colored cattle; and fences of rail or stone are charm- 
ing trellises for the clematis, or a rugged sea-wall 
against which beat yellow waves of grain. 

Happy is he who can shelter his household gods 
within warm stone walls, and there are exquisite 
colors in stone. But choose not the cold ones, | beg; 
and a house of white marble seems like profanation. 
We reverence the white walls of the temple, but 
for daily living we need to gather all of the warmth 
in this sunny earth to keep the heart from chilling 
when the evil days come. Weare glad of whiteness, 
which is seldom given lavishly; of the marble blocks, 
in which sleep lovely forms, hand locked in hand, 
dreamless of the chisel: of the cloud fringes and 
and crest of ocean wave, and of piles on piles of 
snow, fair and fleeting as all pure things of earth. 
But let us not comfort ourselves within white walls. 

There is a house across the road whose white paint 
dazzles the eye when the sun shines, and is cold 
and forbidding when the clouds lower. The fences 
are the same color, and with so much cleanness 
without it is not strange that the floors are fairer 
than the mistress’s hands, and the * best room " inno- 
cent of books. 

The owner, not content with a single outrage 
against nature, built a barn—a red barn—and many 
a good raindrop was flattened against it, and the sun 
blazed down thirty years before the glaring red 
was worn off and the warm, rich gray clothed the 
weather-beaten boards. 

How much meaning in that phrase, “ weather- 
beaten’! Weare apt to think of rattling clap-boards 
and broken window-panes; but do not forget that it 
is weather-beating that stains the apple, that robes 
the plum in purple and coaxes the meadow flowers 
into royal attire. 

Paint the house one of the warm wood colors, and 
accent it about porches and windows. Then let the 
billowed grass roll to its doors the fluttering sails of 
flowers; let the winds dance around the chimneys, 
and the trees stretch out their protecting brancbes 
and call your home akin. 


“GOD IS IN IT” 


By THE Rev. J. E. Twitcue.y, D.D. 


HIS is the only explanation of what is called 
‘*The Murphy movement,” sweeping through 
Ohio and all the interior. 

Men stand and look and wonder. The irre- 
ligious say, ‘* How do you account for this?” 

Christians say, *‘Grod is in it;” and they see 
signs of victory that fill their hearts with lively 
gladness. 

I have just spent a few days in my old Mans- 
field home, attending upon the meetings there 
These meetings have been held without interrup- 
tion for five weeks. Everbody there is talking 
about the ‘‘ Murphy movement,” though no Mur- 
phy has been among them. 

Two reformed drunkards came up from Pitts- 
burgh, and started. The Lord had gone before. 
There was no trouble in gathering the people. 
The very air of the city seemed laden with anx- 
iety and prophecy. Everybody was ready to 
listen. The story was told in simple language. 
Hearts were touched. The ball was set in motion. 

Soon the hall where meetings were held (since 
christened the ‘* Fort’) was crowded to overtiow. 
What now’ Up on West Market street stood the 
elegant and commodious Congregational church, 
one of the finest in all the West. 

The ‘* Captain” said, **‘ We must have that.” 
‘* Boys, will you go’”’ They voted the propo- 
sition down. They were not accustomed to such 
surroundings as that beautiful edifice furnished. 
Somehow they were timid, and felt that they 
would not be at home there. They were not all 
sure that they should be welcome. But they did 
not know the spirit of the people. The trustees 
were seen. ‘‘Can we have the church?” ‘* We 
shall not refuse if it is needed.” 

The next evening the ‘‘Captain” said: ‘‘ We 
ean have the church. They will welcome us up 
there. We shall have plenty of room. This 
town for temperance and for Christ. Boys, will 
you gof”’ With a waving of hats and rousing 
cheers they said ‘‘ Yes;” and the great temple was 


filled, crowded in every part. And such a com- 
pany of ‘‘ the boys.” They came up from all the 
streets—from ‘‘ Frogtown,” from everywhere— 
hundreds who had not been in a church for years 
—some, likely, who had never been in. 

Their faces were eager. Their hearts were full. 
Many of them had felt enough the bitterness of 
strong drink. They had seen poverty and wretch- 
edness for themselves and for their families. 
They wanted to leave their cups and become 
sober men. The story is told again; and cheers 
and ‘‘amens,” unfamiliar, echo there. Still they 
come one after another to sign the pledge, and 
tears fill the eyes of many Christians. 

It is not long before a sufficient number of re- 
claimed drunkards can be found to earry on the 
meetings. Night after night the people gather. 
More and more—gray-headed men and boys—are 
rescued from the demon, strong drink; are clothed 
and in their right mind. 

Some few wondered if the church carpets would 
not be soiled and spoiled; but nearly all the peo- 
ple said, ‘‘ No place too good or sacred to save 
men in.” It seemed a little strange to hear fifteen 
hundred sing: 

** Dare to bea Murphy! 
Dare to stand alone: 
Dare to be a Murphy boy; 
Dare to make it known,” 

But the chorus rings out, filling all the arches 
in the temple there, and the angels echo it back 
from over the jasper walls. Four thousand in 
that one city of ten thousand have already signed 
the pledge—-five hundred of whom are said to have 
been drinking men. 

The houses of the best citizens are open to wel- 
come any of them; and no hands are too dainty 
to grasp the hands of these in sympathy and 
cheer. 

Oh! what stories of sorrow are being told there 
night after night! What anguish is being pict- 
ured; and over against the past, in what letters 
of gold are being written resolves that speak of 
liberty and joy! 

The best of all is that nearly all say, ‘‘ By the 
help of God 1 will never taste another drop.” 

Here it is, ‘* By the help of God.” They seem 
to feel it, and this is the secret of the movement. 
Giod is in it. Strong feelings are possessing the 
hearts of the people. Many are beginning to pray 
and speak of Christ. Companies are organized to 
capture the county; and they gojout two, three, 
and four, or more, together, with pledges and 
badges, stirring up the people. 

In all the little towns and country school-houses 
meetings are held, cutting off the country patron- 
age of the city dram-shop. 

“God its in it.” Churehes are coming close 
together. Class distinctions are being broken 
down. Helping hands are being held out every- 
where. Multitudes are glimpsing Calvary. 

Substantially the same work is going on in 
Wooster, Sandusky, Gainesville—in fact all over 
the State. 

This is the fruit of the ‘‘Crusade.” Nobody 
doubts it. For three long years prayer and faith 
have been mighty. God has come to answer. 

Fall into line, Christian men and women of the 
East. Discern this day of God. This revival is 
for you. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 

N°? previous exhibition of the National Academy 
a has contained enough pictures of the genre class 
to justify a separate article. Such articles have often 
been written, but they have always seemed to be built 
upon avery slight foundation. The present exhibi- 
tion, therefore, may be said to mark an era in the 
progress of American art. Heretofore our strength 
has lain mainly in landscape and portraiture, but in 
the future we may fairly hope for more creditable 
representation from com petent{painters of the human 
figure as accessory to ideas. 

Since our last paper the Academy has distinguished 
itself by passing a resolution to the effect that acade- 
micians shall hereafter be entitled to the best places 
in the exhibition, no matter how much better other 
people may paint. The argument seems to be that 
the old painters who have worked for the Academy 
from its organization havea sort of ex-officio claim 
to its honors. Such a resolution is retrogressive to the 
last degree, and must greatly injure the reputation of 
the Academy. We respectfully suggest a reconsidera- 
tion at the next meeting, and the adoption of a rule 
assigning the west end of the south room to the oldest 
living academician in perpetuo, and the other best 
places to the remaining members in the order of se- 


niority. Anything short of that will give youthful 
talent a chance for recognition. 


F. Douveneck.—The chief picture by this artist, 
“Turkish Page ’’ (No. 451), has attracted much atten- 
tion, and draws somewhat extravagant praise from 
connoisseurs, who find @ifliculty in specifying the 
particular charm. It is simply a boldly painted fig- 
ure of a painfully attenuated Turkish lad with a fez 
cap on his head and a copper dish in his lap, on the 
edge of which sits a white cockatoo with an erected 
crimson crest and extended wings. The boy's naked 
feet are thrust obtrusively out toward the spectator, 
and his big head and joints and graceless limbs ade- 
quately represent the taste of a modern school which 
does not as yet number many disciples in this coun- 
try. In the eyes of a few it has a charm which seems 
to be literally indescribable. In No. 441 Mr. Duven- 
eck gives us a portrait of Charles Dudley Warner, in 
the character, we should say, of John Knox. Even 
in portraiture the bizarre sentiment of the school 
crops out, just as do the heavy notes in Wagner's 
music. 


WILLIAM M. CHASE.—Close beside the * Turkish 
Page’ is another work of the same school, ‘The 
Broken Jug” (No. 430). A possibly pretty but melo- 
dramatically sorrowful girl clad ina tattered, texture- 
less gown of somber hue stands in the midst of a for- 
lorn bit of landscape, behind which gloomsa darkening 
sky, and wrings her hands over a broken jug (!) Her 
grief is not that which belongs toa light and frivo- 
lous nature. [tis deep, and of the kind that breaks 
the heart. She evidently loved that jug. If she had 


] found her lover lying dead on the hillside she could 


hardly have looked more distracted than she does. 
The nameless charm—and we do not deny that it ex- 
ists—is also Conspicuous in this instance. It is curious 
that in No. 634 Mr. Chase has tried his hand on pre- 
cisely the same subject as did Mr. Duveneck in the 
“Turkish Page.”’ Those who are interested in the 
tendency of modern French methods will be interest- 
ed to know that the ** World” critic, who is greatly 
delighted by the * Turkish Page,’ sees nothing to 
praise in the * Unexpected Intrusion.” For our own 
part we see material for praise in both, but cannot go 
into raptures over either. 


BENJAMIN PotTer.—The committee was certainly 


judicious in hanging Portrait of a Lady the 


conventional one by any means—next the “ Broken 
Jug’ mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. The 
artist is almost unknown to New York. The subject 
of the portrait in question is a young lady of Boston, 
who, if she is half as winsome in reality as she is rep- 
resented to be on canvas, well deserves to be immor- 
talized, in order to vindicate the young-ladyhood of 
the period. It has been intimated that the Boston 
young lady must be wellup in the asymptotes in order 
to maintain a position in society; this one looks very 
like a healthful New England girl who enjoys life in 
the open air and scorns everything which cramps 
her limbs or gives her the headache, but is neverthe- 
less one whom society can hardly ignore. We have 
no possible means of judging how much the artist has 
idealized ; but there is a naturalness of contour which 
favors the impression that he has conscientiously 
tried to paint an honest portrait. This impression is 
strengthened by a glance at * The Hour Glass,’ No. 
447, evidently an allegorical subject, and an earlier 
painting, we judge, than the other. In the portrait a 
very ugly little pug terner sits on a chair in front of 
the lady, and admirably serves the purpose of a feil, 
while he lends an every-day air to the composition, 
which is lacking in the average portrait. Mr. Potter 
certainly introduces himself very favorably to a me- 
tropolitan audience; and those who are interested in 
his work will not fail to examine No. 558, in the west 
room, which shows that he has a full command over 
his materials in another direction. 


WALTER SHIRLAW.—To this gentleman's large paint- 
ing, ““Sheep Shearing in the Bavarian Highlands,” 
we have referred briefly in a previous article. As 
the most conspicuous representative of the Munich 
School, however, it deserves a more detailed descrip- 
tion. The canvas is a very large one, containing 
something like a dozen figures, mostly women, who 
are variously engaged in plying the shears or in gos- 
sip. The scene is in the interior of a vaulted stone 
stable, such as is common in the old countries. The 
general effect is unquestionably ¢onfusing. Standing 
in front of the picture one constantly hears com- 
ments to this effect as observers come and go. In a 
sense the excellencies of the work grow with famil- 
iarity, but as an harmonious whole it fails to make a 
deep impression. In deteil the parts lack what 
we may term the spectroscopic effect. The bodies 
of the sheep as they are heid by the shearers are ab- 
solutely lifeless, ‘and resemble empty pelts rather 
than vigorous mountain sheep. Nevertheless the 
painting is fullof merit. It is fresh from the easel, 
and time will mellow its tones. Twenty years hence it 
will be a finer painting than it is to-day, and by that 
time its author will in all probability stand in the 
very front rank of genre painters. 

Such are a few of the Jeading works which com- 
mand especial attention in the present exhibition. We 
have purposely confined ourselves to the least known 
names, for these are to shape the destiny of future 
art in this country. It would be easy to fill columns 
with appreciative comment on the many interesting 
features of the exhibition, but we must say farewell 
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to it for the present season, only urging all who can 
to visit the galleries between now and the first of 
June. 


THE BROOKLYN EXHIBITION. 

The Catalogue of the Brooklyn Art Association's 
Spring Exhibition shows more pictures for sale and 
fewer from private collections than usual, which 
probably accounts for the quality and size of those 
shown. Seasonable subjects predominate, spring 
landscapes, flowers and suggestive birds and figures, 
but there is no lack of snow and marine views, Nile 
scenes and indoor glimpses. Those in the habit of 
attending the Brooklyn exhibitions will be pleased 
at the improvement manifested in the representation 
of the domestic cat; the seven which appear on the 
walls this time show an artistic familiarity with the 
subject entirely lacking in the first attempt we re- 
member on the walls. Enemies of “* incomplete 
action” in a picture will withdraw their objections on 
seeing The Swedish Farmer's Return from Market,” 
by Amalia Lindegren. The jumping-jack in the 
farmer's hands is pulled to its very tightest to tantal- 
ize the small child who has apparently risen from his 
crib to grasp it, the * middle-sized"’ boy has not by 
any means completed the first blast on his new 
trumpet, the demure little girl has not done groping 
in ber father’s satchel for her share of the plunder, 
but the happiness of the whole group and the perfect 
comfort and restfulness of the motherand baby make 
up foritall. Such pictures ought to belong to a kind 
of circulating library of pictures; as long as they 
don't we can only feel grateful to people who own 
them for lending them occasionally to the public. 
“Conspicuous for its absence should not be forgotten. 
This time itis the horrible, fortunately. The sad is 
merely hinted at in “Too old to be mended,” the 
verdict passed on the shoe of a girl whose good fairy 
must lurk near to provide new ones. It is by J. G. 
Brown, N. A. “Columbus in Chains’’ would not be 
an exhilarating scene, but, as luck would have it, 
the light struck the glass in such a way that all that 
was visible from any point was coils of rope and a 
well shaped foot in ared stocking, and we could not 
feel as badly as perhaps we should. Some artists 
seem to lend themselves to the upholsterer, which is 
net such a bad plan perhaps, for an incongruous 
picture, no matter how artistic in the abstract, is a 
drawback to one’s enjoyment of pleasant surround- 
ings. This remark applies Spring time" by Helen 
Burt, the unmitigated pinkness of which would in 
some situations detract from tts value, and to Mr. 
Boughton’s pictures also. Present day figures and 
American sunlighted landscapes do not match well 
the mediwval and FEastlakian furnishings now in 
vogue. Some of the pictures have been shown before; 
but these will bear even anether inspection, and the 
whole exhibition is very enjoyable. 


_ 


Correspondence. 


WASN'T IT LIKE PAUL'S? 

THERE is in my congregation a lady of fine natural 
ability and very brilliant in society, who says she has 
always loved God, and prayed to him, and found 
pleasure in prayer, but could not understand Christ 
and his work. She has not been accounted a Christian, 
but has always attended church, and has been inter- 
ested in every good work. For some years she has 
been a great sufferer at times from an acute inflam- 
mation. 

Last spring and the early part of summer her mind 
was more awakened to spiritual matters than ever, 
and she really wanted to know Christ and feel his 
love and work. Sermons were preached for her, ser- 
mons and articles were given her to read, and they 
helped her to some extent, but did not bring Christ 
in his fullness. 

This winter, in the last of January, while she was 
suffering very greatly on Saturday morning, and was 
praying that she might have strength to bear it, and 
that she might know that Jesus did love her, as the 
Doctor and Mrs. F. were beside her, both, also, pray- 
ing for her, there came over her like a wave running 
through her whole body the blessed truth—Jesus 
does love you! Jesus does love you! They talk of 
* frost waves,’ but this was a life wave sweeping over 
and through a struggling, suffering soul and body. 
It was real to her, and her pain seemed to be over- 
borne and soul filled with rest. 

While she lay there, pillowed upon this new-found 
love, there came suddenly to her a great light, so 
brilliant she could not bear it with open eyes, and the 
involuntary exclamation of her lips was, “I have 
seen him! I have seerhim! Jesus does love me, for 
| have seen him, I have seen him!" 

A few moments after I came into the room myself, 
and her face was not only like a “ clear shining after 
rain,’’ but a clear shining amid the rain, the tearsand 
light were so plentiful, and her whole frame was in a 
quiver of emotion. Since that time there has been a 
complete change in her thought and feeling in regard 
to Christ. Not the least doubt now about his reality, 
his work or his love. 

Before this she has said she did not know why she 
lived, she was not doing anything; but now she has 
something to live for and something to tell. Every 
one that comes to her house must come to her bedside 
and hear what the dear Saviour has done for her; and 


every chance that there is for a word it speaks itself. 
Every Christian duty is taken up with greatest 
pleasure, and she cannot do enough. 

She does not hope for recovery from this inter- 
mittent sickness, but bears it Christianly, and prays 
that it may be blessed to some good end. 

Will this challenge comparison with Paul's? There 
is no particular virtue if it does, nor lack if it does 
not. As far as she is concerned it will. There was no 
light seen by those beside her, but to her it was 
“above the brightness of the sun,’ and she could not 
bear it with the eye. There was no voice nor blind- 
ness, but it was to her that “ last of all he was seen of 
me also, as of one born out of due time.” The change 
in thought and feeling was certainly as great as that 
of Paul's. 

In view of this let us note that after a few weeks 
her experience is the same as that of any of the con- 
verts of the revival if they have come into complete 
devotedness to him and into the fullness of his love. 
So it is not different in kind, and the peculiarities 
are not essertial; they were special remedies for her 
peculiar case. 

And note also that whenever one will open his 
heart to Christ he will come in and make himself 
known graciously. J. L. F. 

MINNESOTA. 

We see no reason to doubt that God may use 
the same method in the Nineteenth Century that 
he used in the First. Certainly, experiences of 
visions and great lights, and the like, are rare, if 
they ever occur. How they are produced is also 
a question on which intelligent men may well 
differ. The essential truth is that embodied in 
the declaration here that this woman has under- 
gone a complete change in her thought and 
feeling in regard to Christ. This was the essen- 
tial fact in Paul's experience and in every Chris- 
tian experience ; how it is produced is a matter of 
comparatively small consequence. 


SOUTHERN COLORED SCHOOLS, 

AN editorial of the Christian Union in the issue of 
April 18th, has the following: “ Hitherto in the South 
if one taught a school of colored children, or voted 
against the white native leaders, his family, his wife 
and children were made to feel it. Will the Southern 
leaders break down this social guillotine? Will 
General Hampton make the competent and worthy 
teacher of colored schools popular in South Carolina?” 

It 1s really surprising and much to be regretted 
that highly intelligent and generally well informed 
persons at the North know so little of the actual con- 
dition of things in the South; especially in relation to 
the subject of education of colored children. There 
is now in the City of Charleston, and has been for ten 
years past, a colored school occupying one of the 
best, if not the very best school building in the City— 
spacious and commodious—consisting of more than 
thirteen hundred children, the principal of which isa 
graduate of the Citadel Academy, a pet State institu- 
tion in ante bellum times, who occupies a high social 
position. The former Vice Principal was a graduate 
of the College of, Charleston, now a popular minister 
of the gospel, of a distinguished family and a near 
relative of one of the most popular leaders of the 
present day, and having the entrée to the best society. 
His successor is a lady of highly intellectual culture, 
respected and esteemed by all classes. The teachers 
are ladies of unblemished reputation, fully qualified 
to fill the positions they occupy, “native and to the 
manor born,”’ some at least of whom are of those 
families whom our Northern friends have been wont 
sneeringly to designate as “the chivalry.”’ The Board 
of Commissioners of Public-schools, of which this is a 
component part, were elected by the popular vote. 
Its Chairman was the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the Confederate States, and two of its members are 
well known popular pastors of two of the city 
churches. 

When this school with the other public schools was 
about to be disbanded for the want of funds raised 
by State taxation but stolen by radical carpet baggers, 
the citizens of Charleston cheerfully submitted to a 
special tax levied for the support of these schools, 
and continue to pay it to this day; and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the late annual examina- 
tion of this colored school elicited the praise and 
admiration of strangers and citizens alike for the 
efficient manner in which the children had been 
taught, and the surprising progress they had made in 
their studies. 

is not this truthful statement a sufficient answer to 
your question *“ Will General Hampton make the 
competent and worthy teacher of colored schools 
popular in South Carolina’ Or, rather, is not the 
question mistimed, “the competent and worthy 
teacher’ having occupied that position for ten years 
past? J. 


Our statement was based en the authority of a 
gentleman who knows as much about the condi- 
tion of educational interests in this country as 
any man in the United States. By it we intended 
to describe, not the condition of affairs in any 
one particular locality, but generally throughout 
the South. Though ‘* one swallow does not make 


a summer,” a single bird is a harbinger of spring. 
and we are very glad both to receive and to 


record the evidence which our correspondent af- — 


fords of a sincere and genuine desire among the 
better class in the South to promote the education 
of the colored people. We believe that that de- 
sire really exists, and that the pledges of Gov. 
Nicholls and Gov. Hampton are not made for the 
sake of political capital, but really represent 
what we trust is a growing sentiment. On the 
other hand, our correspondent can hardly expect 
us to forget that it is not many years since 
it was a penal offense throughout the South to 
teach a negro slave to read or write: that, within 
the last year, the negro schools at Atlanta and at 
New Orleans have been burned by incendiaries; 
that the school system established by the Repub- 
licans in Texas has been abolished by the Demo- 
crats; that the schools founded by Republicans 
in Mississippi have been put under an exhausted 
receiver, since the Republicans have gone out of 
power; and that where they had power, as in 
Louisiana and in South Carolina, there has been 
no such state of public sentiment on this subject 
as has prevented the misappropriation of school 
funds and the practical prevention of anything 
like a school system. 


ANENT WHIPPING. 

ONE may pursue a subject even to weariness, but 
the “Union” is a long-suffering “Christian,” and as 
there always will be children, it is important to learn 
how best to govern them. Here is a small leaf frem a 
chapter of experence. 

In these days of too much license, and when chil- 
dren have too much the upper hand, let us consider 
the matter. The first principle with us is that a child 
should not be whipped after it is old enough to re- 
member the fact; and it is a good rule. 

But you exclaim at once, ‘How cruel! to whip a 
little child.” Let us see. There is a great difference 
in children, but most of them like to have their own 
way; and yet the parent is supposed to know best. 
For their own good they must be made to obey, and 
the earlier the habit of obedience 1s established the 
better. A child touches a thing he ought not; either 
he will injure the thing or hurt himself. There are 
two ways—to take him away, or to teach him to let it 
alone. 

You shake your head; you say, “No, no;" and either 
in temper or in mere bravado, he persists. You can- 
not reason with a child of that age; he must be made 
to mind, and we have found a little stinging pain the 
best lesson. You will see the child afterward ap- 
proach the forbidden object, and your shake of the 
head and your “no, no,”’ will be all he wants, with the 
memory of the lesson you gave him. 

Sometimes there may be a contest, but your child's 
will must yield to yours for his own safety—or else 
why did he have parents? * Take this child and train 
him for me.” 

It is not long since some cases of severe illness oc- 
curred in a family of children. Several were attacked 
and were watched and nursed with consummate care. 
The physician said afterward that the wise govern- 
ment of the mother saved the lives of her children. 
They had a habit of obedience. If they were told to 
try to be quiet they tried. They had learned to con- 
trol themselves, and when medicines were to be taken 
they took them at the mother’s word, when a struggle 
of resistance would have exhausted their strength, 
and might have proved fatal. 

Any wise government is merely teaching a child 
self-control in view of motive, it may be fear of pain. 
What would you do? You can't reason, and this 
shutting up in a dark closet, or even in a lonely room, 
is what a little child may not understand. 

There is a further good from the early habit of obe- 
dience. The child is more ready to recognize and to 
yield to the claims of God, and to obey his will. It is 
said about sailors, who have more than any, perhaps, 
a habit of yielding to authority, that they are more 
readily converted than any other class. Once reach 
them and convince them of the authority and claims 
of God, and they submit without question. 

(ne word more: the first requisite to good family 
government is that parents shall know how to govern 
themselves. It is not the form of punishment, it is 
the punishing in anger, which rouses all the worst 
passions of a child. So long as the world is what it is 
it must be true that “the rod and reproof give wis- 
dom," but they must be wisely administered. 

ESTHER. 


The affections are operative before the reason, 
and though the child may be so young that you 
cannot reason with him you can yet influence 
him through the affections. We have knowna 
child to ery as bitterly as if he were whipped 
merely because the mother said, You are a 
naughty boy.” In general, the best method of 
punishment is, as Herbert Spencer has shown in 
his admirable treatise on family government, that 
through natural law. This is God’s method, and 
it is a good method to imitate. If your child lies 
do not believe him until he has earned the right 
to your confidence. If he is careless do not trust 
until he has earned the right to be trusted Pun- 
ish him through the moral nature rather than 
through the body. 
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JEHU THE KING. 
May 13.—2 Kings, x., 

*But Jehu took no heed to walk in ‘the law of the Lord 
God of Israel with al! his heart.’’—2 KINGs x., 31. 

HE character of Jehu was that of an impetu- 

ous iconoclast. The lesson of Jenu’s life is 
that a reformation which is purely negative is no 
reformation at all. 

In considering the significance of the event 
which constitutes the subject of the lesson as- 
signed for this Sunday, several facts must be 
borne in mind. 

I. To teach idolatry was a crime against the 
organic law of the land; it was equivalent to the 


modern crime of treason. God was the civil ruler 


of Israel, and to do anything to diminish the alle- 
giance of the people to him was in the nature of 
treason. The priests and worshipers of Baal had 
directly participated in the endeavor to turn the 
people from the worship of Jehovah to the wor- 
ship of a heathen god, and were all guilty of a 
capital offense, and all liable to be put to death. 

Il. Jehu himself had been ordained of God to 
do this specific work. The declaration of this or- 
dination was made to Elijah (1 Kings xix., 16). 
And it may reasonably be presumed that he had 
been made aware of the fact that he was charged 
with this duty, and that he assumed the responsi- 
bility which was thus laid upon him by the direc- 
tion of Grod. 

III. Under all ordinary circumstances capital 
punishment could be inflicted in the Jewish na- 
tion only after trial, and upon due conviction ; 
two witnesses being necessary to make clear the 
guilt of the accused. But we have now to do with 
a case of revolution. A revolution necessarily, 
and by the nature of the case, disregards law. It 
was unquestionably illegal for the French to be- 
head Louis XIV., for the English to kill Charles 
1., for Washington and his compatriots to break 
away from the English government. There come 
times, in the history of nations, when laws in the 
hands of a bad administration become the means 
of thwarting instead of promoting justice and 
righteousness, or when they become utterly in- 
adequate for their purpose. Whether the revo- 
lution of Jehu was a justifiable one or not is a 
question which, it appears to me, is settled for 
the Bible student by the fact that it was in ac- 
cordance with the expressed will of God. 

IV. In the conduct of this revolution Jehu 
seems to have taken no ordinary pains to secure 
the infliction of the death penalty only upon 
those who deserved it. There was, it is true, no 
trial; but only those were killed who, by their 
acceptance of the invitation given to the 
worshipers of Baal, had convicted themselves. 
When they were gathered together care was taken 
to separate from them any worshipers of Jehovah 
who might have entered into the house of Baal 
from motives of curiosity. Not until this double 
separation had taken place was the order given 
for the wholesale execution. This was followed 
by the destruction of all material employed in 
Baal worship. The statues were brought out of 
the house and burned: the image of Baal was 
destroyed, and the house of Baal was profaned. 

VI. The result of this reformation was a com- 
plete and apparently a final extirpation of Baal 
worship. There was, indeed, subsequently idola- 
try in the land of Israel, but the licentious rites 
of Baal, which Abab had attempted to import 
from the land of Phenice, were never again re- 
established. ** Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel.” 

Vil. But just, thorough and careful as was 
Jehu’s work of extirpation, it accomplished very 
little for the kingdom of Israel, for it was not 
followed by any vigorous, systematic and con- 
scientious attempt to re-establish the worship of 
Jehovah. Jehu was an iconoclast, not a reformer. 
Israel relapsed into idolatry and into all the evils 
which idolatry brings in its train. The worship 
of the golden calves was re-established. The wor- 
ship of Jehovah was as little regarded as in the 
days of Ahab and Jezebel. History affords abun- 
dant illustrations of the truth, in this narrative 
iliustrated, that reform to be permanent must be 
affirmative, and this truth is equally applicable to 
the community and to the individual. 

Prior to the Reformation there had been many 
reformers who had lifted up their voices against 
the corruptions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but no reformation achieved any permanent and 
widespread result until that which was accom- 
panied with the battle-cry of ** justification by 
faith.” It was not the attack upon the adoration 


of the Virgin Mary, and the bowing to images, 
and the reverence paid to the Host, and the cor- 
ruptions of the priesfs, and the sale of indul- 
gences, that purified Germany and England, and 
established a reformed religion; it was the new 
and affirmative teaching of the love of God mani- 
fested toward men in Christ Jesus, withcut the 
intervention of Virgin, or saint, or priest, or 
chureh, or any other earthly mediator. The Old 
Catholic movement, from which so many hoped 
so much, has come to a lame and impotent con- 
clusion for the same reason. It is a movement of 
opposition to wrong, not of up-building of right. 

So a great deal of so-called temperance reforma- 
tion is a Jehu reformation; it comes to naught. 
The temperance reformers are vigorous and ener- 
yeticin theirassaults upon dram drinking and dram 
selling. They carry on a more or less successful 
iconoclastic warfare against Baal, and sometimes 
burn his images and destroy his houses ; but the 
image is invariably set up again, the house re- 
built, and the worship re-begun. No temperance 
reformation is likely to bring any permanent re- 
lief or suecess to the community which is not ac- 
companied by affirmative efforts to provide for 
the redemption of the dram-drinkers. It is for 
this reason that the present temperance move- 
ment (of which a contributor gives an account 
in another column) is so hopeful of results. It is 
a Christian temperance movemeut, and, coming 
to those who have made themselves temples of 
Baal, it endeavors not merely to cast the false 
(rod out, but to bring into the soul the worship 
of the one true God. 

The anti-slavery movement has accomplished 
all that the Jehus of the past generation could 
have, in their wildest hopes, anticipated. Baal 
is broken and his house is burned and destroved. 
But whether the anti-slavery movement is to is- 
sue in a final and permanent reformation depends 
upon present and future generations. It depends 
upon what is done and what is to be done for the 
education and elevation of those who have been 
kept in ignorance and in degradation by the 
power of slavery. It is only by building up the 
institutions of liberty that the re-establishment of 
a servile condition in a new form can be pre- 
vented. Baal may not come back, but the worship 
of the golden calves may be established in lieu 
thereof. 

That whichis true of the community is true also 
of the individual. No reformation is permanent 
unless it is affirmative. This is the lesson which 
(Christ taught in the parable of the unclean spirit 
(Matthew xii., 45-45). It is not enough to ** cease 
to do evil ;” one must also “learn to do well.” It 
is not enough to put to death the ** old man ;” the 
‘new life” must be born in the soul by the power 
and Spirit of God. Plowing the weeds under in 
the spring only prepares the way for a better 
crop of weeds in the fall, if seed is not sown in the 
fallow ground. The church and the community 
are full of Jehus, who have been vigorous and 
zealous in driving out the evil but who have suf- 
fered all their work to come to naught because 
they have not established in its place the good. 


Hooks and Authors. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD ONCE MORE. 

The latest book by the author of * Literature 
and Dogma” creates a strange mixture of satis- 
faction and disappointment. Great as is the need 
for true and conscientious liberalism in religious 
opinion, the fact is that so many self-styled 
liberals are little more than mere iconoclasts that 
it is refreshing to listen to one of them to whom 
righteousness is always beautiful, practicable 
and imperative. To find a man who, disbelieving 
in the divine origin of Christ, or, indeed, ina Deity 
at all, in the possibility of miracles, even that of 
Christ's resurrection, who can see immortality 
only as a baseless dream of disappointed mortals, 
and who yet ean find in the moral teachings of 
Christ, the prophets and apostles the strongest 
mental and moral truth and stimulus, is to find a 
man over whose utterances the church every- 
where should rejoice. That a seeker after good- 
ness, the motives to which are unselfish, should 
find in Christ’s utterances the greatest and purest 
moral aphorisms in existence is more than aston- 
ishing when the reader remembers that this same 
seeker is a man of large reading in the wisdom of 
the ages and a cordial hater of religion as it is 
usually defined by its teachers. And yet this 


1 Last Exsays on Church and Religion. By Matthew Arnold. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. £1.50. 


liberalism proves finally to be intellectual only; 
as a moralist Mr. Arnold is untrammeled; as an 
Englishman, and consequently a participator in 
such services of the English Church as he is able 
to tolerate, he is a bigot. Many of his admirers 
will rub their eyes and pinch themselves to see if 
they are really awake as they read his arguments 
against disestablishment and in favor of the eccle- 
siastical tyranny which still prevails regarding 
the burial of dissenters in national cemeteries. 
Truly Mr. Arnold has in his own person, no mat- 
ter how unconsciously, afforded strong evidence 
in support of his own theory that the possibilities 
of intellect are greatly limited by the traditions 
and associations amid which the possessor of such 
intellect had been reared, for had these essays on 
the *“*Church of England” and the ** Burials Bill” 
been published anonymously the occasional gleam 
of intellectual strength which enlighten them 
could not have prevented their being attributed 
to whatever able Churehman might seem to the 
reader to be most bigoted and arrogant. 

The book consists of five essays: ‘‘A Psycho- 
logical Parallel,” *‘ Bishop Butler and the Zeit- 
Geist (two), The Church of England,” and “tA 
Last Word on the Burials Bill.” Of these the 
first is the most interesting and upon the most im- 
portant subject. The “parallel” is drawn from 
the experiences of the Apostle Paul and the En- 
glish Chief Justice Hale. Both were men whose 
intellectuality, character and purity Mr. Arnold 
recognizes as of the higher order. The former be- 
lieved in the physical resurrection of Christ, and 
the latter in witchcraft. The author considers 
the former belief as groundless as the latter; but 
he defends both men from charges of weakness 
and eredulity by the affirmation that both were 
impressed to the point of acceptance by the un- 
questioning belief of those among whom they 
lived. This done, the author, referring to Paul, 
says that ** we see that for a man to believe in 
preternatural incidents, of a kind admitted by the 
current belief of his time, proves nothing at all 
against his general truthfulness and sagacity. 
Nay, we see that even while affirming such pre- 
ternatural incidents he may with profound in- 
sight seize the true and natural aspect of them, 
the aspect which will survive and profit when the 
miraculous aspect has faded. He may give us, in 
the very same work, current error and also fruit- 
ful and profound new truth, the error’s future 
corrective.” In this statement is embodied the 
idea which Mr. Arnold considers the only one that 
can save the Bible from its enemies, and this is 
that it was through his moral teachings and not 
his personal history that Christ desired to im- 
prove the world, and that the reports of and 
sayings upon these, by the disciples and apostles, 
are the true essence of the Scriptures, and are not 
to be set aside because those who believed them be- 
lieved some other things for which science can per- 
ceive no foundation. Salvation through righteous- 
ness, says the author, is the keynote of the Old 
Testament; righteousness through Christ is that 
of the Gospels and Epistles. All this, he con- 


tends, may be attained even if every historical ° 


statement in the Bible, and every miracle record- 
ed, should be disproved. No scientific criticism 
can weaken moral truths, or loosen their bind- 
ing effect upon human life; no moral teach- 
ings are so searching and noble as those of 
Christ, the apostles and prophets, and if the 
church were to abate its pretensions to authority 
aud be satisfied to teach the highest order of mor- 
ality as revealed by Christ, the world would be 
attracted and held by that which is self-evident 
and eternal, instead of being repelled by tne 
church’s insistance upon many things which men 
find out of reason, and which they do not believe 
are really accepted bv those who teach them. 
Such is the gist of Mr. Arnold's argument; the 
manner of it he attributes to a desire to save re- 
ligion in England and America from the neglect 
to which intellectual attacks have reduced it on 
the Continent. The traditions of the church, he 
holds, cannot be doubted without the doubter’s 
whole religious belief being wrecked ; therefore, 
claiming that su far as the supernatural is con- 
cerned every orthodox man’s belief is in danger, 
he would have the church make haste and be per- 
sistent in urging right conduct upon men, teach- 
ing from the injunctions of Jesus, so that when 
the outer form of belief is assailed and destroyed 
the inner truths refinain to save the believer from: 
the world and his own worse self. T’o take this 
ground is to assume that right conduct is not suf- 
ficiently insisted upon from the pulpit, and does 
not have its proper importance in the creeds of 
the religions ; but he excuses himself by quoting 


| Bishop Butler, author of the ‘“ Analogy,” who 
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says ‘‘even religious people are always for placing 
the stress of their religion anywhere other than 
on virtue.” 

This essay will probably be the butt of some 
severe attacks from the religious, but no one can 
read it attentively without being grateful that it 
has been written. Whatever may be to the reader 
the essence of Christianity, and however he may 
regard Mr. Arnold's criticism of the letter of the 
Bible and many interpretations of the same, he 
eannot dissent from the author's opinions of the 
supreme value of Christ’s teachings, and he will 
be enabled to estimate by the standard of this 
particular unbeliever the actual moral status of 
the mass of so-called “liberals” and skeptics. 
What Christ is and can be tous we know; what 
he may be to others in spite of any doubts or in- 
firmities it behooves us to kuow, and there are 
but few men capable and honest enough to tell it, 
or, having found a way of escape from one set of 
bonds, come back and willfully assume another, 
and urge it upon their late fellow-prisoners. 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 

Romancers who devise startling plots, long- 
drawn agonies and strong dramatic situations 
seem to have been asleep during the past winter. 
Most of the novels lately published are worth 
reading, but none of them are likely to urge the 
reader to deeds beyond his strength, or ruin his 
eyesight by reading late into the night. The 
larvest of the group, and technically the best, is 
Two Lilies,” by Julia Kavanagh. The lilies are 
ladies, of course, and bloom in England; and 
while their story, or the story about them, is 
principally told in conversation, it is never stupid 
or in bad taste. (Appletons.) Winter Story” 
is volame third of the **Town and Country” se- 
ries, and is a quiet little love story which is fre- 
quently relieved by bits of humor and of childish 
prattle. Koough wickedness is talked about in it 
to save the story from being monotonously good, 
but the general effect is peaceful, though not un- 
interesting. (Roberts Brothers, Boston; $1.00.) 
Auerbach’s “Convicts” is a noble story whose 
subject and treatment belie its name. The lead- 
ing characters are two ex-convicts, man and Wo- 
man, Who are given homes and a sort of respect 
by people who have been influenced by the pleas 
of a German “Prison Reform Association.” Asa 
demonstration of the practicability of reform of 
this sort—among those who should care for ex- 
prisoners—the book is not a success; but the 
story of the two unfortunates and their eseape 
from suspicion and neglect through the influence 
of love is toldin Auerbach’s very best style. Con- 
siderable didactic philosophy accompanies the 
story, but never in large doses, and its quality is 
venerally very good though its expression may be 
vague. (Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.; $1.25.) “Olivia 
Raleigh” is a bright little English story of love and 
property, which fully deserves the commendation 
bestowed uponit by Mrs. Wisterin an introduction 
to the American edition. ‘It is like a clear, pure 
breath of English air. Only an English gentle- 
wan, in the true sense of the word, can give us 
such a tale of English life as this.” (Lippineott 
& Co., Philadelphia. $1.) * Bessie Long” is a 
pretty story, which is ruined by the introduction 
of an experience too common in the world, but 
nevertheless out of place in a novel. Girls will 
occasionally leave wortby lovers for dashing ras 
eals, and they never fail to suffer bitterly for it; 
but the novelist is yet to appear who can find suf- 
ficient excuse for offering such a woman as the 
heroine of a story, and only for the purpose of 
furnishing a climax and a “strong conclusion.” 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York. $125.) Did we 
say that startling plots were rare this season? 
We must note a decided exception in “All For 
Her,” a book which has merit enough to set 
many people to wondering who wrote it, yet con- 
tains much to repel readers of taste and refine- 
ment. It is essentially a New York story, al- 
though the characters represent only a limited 
circle of New Yorkers, and one which is far from 
being the best. The author is evidently not of 
the class of which he writes, for he makes many 
sarcastic flings at it, though apparently with the 
supposition that he is hitting the foibles of a 
much larger class of people. The peculiar sub- 
ject of the book is to be regretted, and so are 
many things in its tone; but the ability of the 
author is so evident that subsequent work from 
his pen will be awaited with interest by many 
who cannot enjoy “All For Her.” (Carleton, 
New York. $1.00.) 

Carleton & Co. have started the *‘ New York 
Weekly ” series of novels, consisting of reprints of 
some of the stories that have appeared serially 


in the journal named. Of these ** Faithful Mar- 
garet” is unexceptionable in motive, though too 
full of the startling incident required by popular 
serials}to be natural. Another book of this series 
is Nick Whiffles,” a story which, while good 
enough in itself, and very stirring, humorous and 
consistent, is a book which above all others bas 
been influential ic. bringing down the wretched 
brood of ** Dime” novelists upon us. (%1.50each.) 
OTHER NEW BOOKS, 

The * Complete Preacher” (Rev. lL. K. Funk, Editor, 
New York) is issued monthly, and supplies sermons 
by some of the most prominent clergymen in this and 
other countries, and in the various denominations. 
Terms, #2 per year. 

A. 3S. Barnes & Co. republish that very clever imita- 
tion of old time diaries, ** Lady Willoughby; or, Pas- 
sages from the Diary of a Wife and Mother in the 
Seventeenth Century.” The record is imaginary, but 
the domestic and mental experiences of the writer 
will endear the book to ladies who have the patience 
to pursue sympathy through italics and antiquated 
verbiage. 

The title of Mr. Page's ** Noble Workers” is so good 
that it is to be regretted that the book was not made 
more attractive to the class of people for whom it evi- 
dently was written. The Sunday-school library is its 
proper place, but its characters are representative 
chietly in the religious sens¢—a sense which the 
juvenile reader least appreciates when it is placed 
definitely before him. The tone and influence of the 
book would have lost nothing by a larger proportion 
of secular “noble workers.’" (Adams, Lovell & Wes- 
son, N. Y.) 

“Six Little Cooks” is a capital book for girls. Per- 
haps if we tell its subject the mothers who are among 
our readers will take care that their daughters do not 
get hold of it, and thus expose parental ignorance. 
Remembering, however, that bright girls are not un- 
conscious of family failings, and can make use of other 
girls’ mothers on a pinch, we will say that the hook 
shows how half a dozen children learned to cook by 
inquiries of a lady who knew how food should he 
prepared. Most American girls learn cooking of the 
family servant, who learned it nowhere, and would 
be less destructive to humanity if she could fogget 
what already knew. (Jansen, MeClurge & Co., 
Chicago. #1.00.) 

Another volume of Mr. Barrett's characteristic ex- 
tracts from and condensations of Swedenborg’s 
works is published under the,title “ Freedom, Ration- 
ality and Catholicity,” the material being gathered 
from nine of the published works of Swedenborg. 
However one may dislike some of the peculiar appli- 
cations of the author's theories, and his annoying 
phraseology, it is impossible not to find, recognize 
aud admire the many noble: sentiments and injune- 
tions scattered through the volume. However Swe- 
denborg may have misconstructed doctrine, he never 
lost sight of the truths of which doctrines are the 
mere wrappings. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
Philadelphia. #1.00.) 

The purchaser of Longfellow’s “Italy,” of the 
* Poems of Places” series, will be surprised and disap- 
pointed at the small number of poems by Italian 
writers. Can it be that Italy, like the prophets, is 
destitute of honor among her own, and the Italian 
man of letters, like his English and American con- 
temporaries, has the habit of hurrying to anywhere 
but home in search of inspiration and the picturesque’? 
Of what Mr. Longfellow docs give us, however, there 
is no cause for complaint, excepting that we find an 
occasional fragment of some one whose,work indicates 
a‘ wrought-up” condition of mind which is too dis- 
tinctly visible to be agreeable. As, however, it has 
for centuries been the fashion for those who are not 
inspired to sing by Italy's memories to pretend they 
are, and as inspiration is rare even among verse 
makers, more than human ability would be necessary 
to separate all poetic chaff from the wheat. (Osgood 
& ('o., Boston. 3 vols., 83.00.) 

LITERARY ITEMS. 

Home's new book on Spiritualism will be repub- 
lished in America by Carleton. 

Randolph & Co. will soon publish a “ Life of George 
Whitefield,” by Rev. Dr. Tyerman, whose “ Life of 
Wesley’ has had a very large sale. 

The London “Spectator” finds Charles Dudley 
Warner's * In the Levant” “an excellent example of 
the quiet kind of American humor.” 

Miss May Alcott, who will be remembered by the 
readers of her sister's Litthe Women,”’ has had a 
picture accepted for the Paris Salon this year. 

Clarence Cook's * Beds and Tables, Stools and Can- 
dlesticks,”’ which has deservedly attracted great at- 
tention during its serial publication in ** Seribner’s,”’ 
is to reappear in book form. 

Thomas Carlyle, with true Scotch shrewdness, pro- 
poses to have his biography written while he is still 
on earth to say something about it. Rumor assigns 
the difficult task to Mr. Froude. 

Whittier considers his own ‘** Maud Muller” a very 
poor poem. It is to be hoped that elocutionists will 
take the hint, and not inflict this much-tortured 
poem upon the public any more. 

Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready “Idols and 
Ideals,”” by Moncure D. Conway—a book which will 


probably exemplify anew its author's ability to forget 
facts which are distasteful to him. 

The book by Dr. Russell—* Bull Run” Russell—on 
the * Tour of the Prince of Wales in India,” is said to 
be prosy. The author was evidently too near to roy- 
alty during the trip to retam full control of his wits. 

A series of manuals on non-Christian religious <ys- 
tems has for some time been in preparation in Eng- 
land, and will shortly be published. The authors are 
said to be specially competent in their several depart- 
nents. 

It appears that Mr. Towers new novel, “* Che- 
dayne,” to which we lately made reference, is not an 
Indian story at all, though the land-quarrel with 
Which it deals will probably develop a great deal of 
suvagery. 

Judge Thomas, of Wyoming Territory, has written 
& novel, which Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger will 
publish. “At Swords’ Points’ is the title, though 
“At Pistols’ Muzzles” would be more characteristic 
of the locality. 

Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish a Domestic 
(Cyclopedia, which seems from the announcement to 
have a wider range than similar books heretofore 
published. Architecture, ventilation, decoration and 
drainage are among the topics treated. 

Mr. Worthington announces Ocean to Ocean,” an 
illustrated sketch, by Rev. George M. Grant, of a trip 
across Canada in I872. We know so little of the vast 
possessions of our Northern neighbor that a good 
book thereon should receive a hearty welcome. 

A new edition of Shakespeare, the * Leopold.” will 
soon be published in compact form by Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin. Its peculiarity is that the poems and plays 
are published in their chronological order. The work 
has an introduction by Mr. Furnivall, director of the 
New Shakespeare Society.” 

Newspaper reports of the bankruptey proceedings 
in the case of J. B. Ford & Co. have spread some very 
erroneous leas as tothe value of the stereotype plates 
of some of that firm's publications. The truth is that 
plates, of no matter how valuable a book, are by 
most large firms inventoried as metal, at the current 
price per pound of serap lead; no other system would 
be safe. 

The Putnams have in press “ Academy Sketches,” 
consisting of sketches of a hundred of the pictures 
now on exhibition at the Academy of Design, the de- 
signs being by the painters of the originals, and the 
descriptive matter by a well-cnown art critic. The 
idea is an excellent one, and it is to be hoped that it 
will meet with encouragement enough to justify a 
similar souvenir of each coming exhibition. 

The Putnames announce a series of sermons entitled 
* Pulpit Teachings on Great Subjects.” The sermons 
are to be by leading Protestant divines, and to be first 
published separately and then arranged in volumes 
according to subjéct. The first volume, to be completed 
by next fall, will be entitled “ Witnesses of Christ.” 
Rev. Drs. Crosby, Armitage, Bellows, Washburne, 
Chapin, Giles, and other prominent divines will con- 
tribute to it. The same house announce a work 
by Dr. Hammond, and in one of his special veins— 
“The Influence of the Maternal Mind Over Offspring 
During Pregnancy and Lactation,” and a somewhat 
similar work by Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, ** The Ques- 
tion of Rest for Woman.” A new novel by Miss 
Warner, Prof. Sumner’s “ History of Protection in 
the United States,” Church Papers,’ by Rev. Leon- 
ard W. Bacon, and “ Letters of Thomas Erskine, of 
Linlathon,”’ are also announced by the same house. 


Readers of Dr. Holland's story, Nicholas Minturn,” 
now running in “Seribner,’ will be tmterested to 
know that the instances cited in the May number 
setting forth the devices of New York “ confidence 
men,’ are all drawn from the life. One of these, the 
civil engineer from the West, who passed himself off 
asa relation and namesake of young Minturn, pre- 
sented himself in this office some years ago. His 
name was changed, of course, to suit the requirements 
of the case; but the plan of procedure was identical. 
In an interval of work he was looking up the New 
England branch of his family, and passing through 
New York he had consulted the directory in search 
of ‘names. He was going to Boston and wanted to 
examine a map for distances, etc., as he was going to 
walk. No, he did not want to go by boat, his profes- 
sion made him a good pedestrian. He quite reckoned 
on the trip. Yes (blushing), he was a little short of 
funds. In the end, however, he was, with difficulty, 
induced to accept the amount of the fare as a loan. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the amount has never 
been refunded, and a letter to the address which he 
left brought no response. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new vublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooma of this paper will be acknowledged in Ua earliest mubae- 
quent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advia- 
ing ua of any omission tn thia resvect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all caaes.| 

Authors and Titles. Publiahers. Price. 

Art." 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 7 


Cutler, Rev. The Bridal Souvenir.” 
Conway. M. D..“ Ide le and Holt. 1 
Longfellow. H. W., Poems of 3 vols..Osgood. 3 @ 
Moody. D. L., Great Joy.” .... E. B. Treat & Co. 20 
Townshend, L. T.. D.D.. “The Supernatural Factor in Ke- 
ligious Revivals Lee & Shepard. 1 ® 


Robinson, J. H., * Nick Whifffes.”...... ................ Carleton. 1 50 
We have also received current numbers of the fullowing publi- 
Cations: 
Sunday Magazine—Dining-Room Magazine. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XV., No. 18. 


lomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE DIVINE NATURE OF CHRINT. 

* Let this mind be in vou, which was also in Christ Jesus.’’- 
PHIL. Xxi., 5. 

PURPOSE speaking to you this morning on 

the divine nature of Christ. We are to come 
to this question, not by reasoning trom divinity 
to its evidences, but by going back to the condi- 
tions of things for which it was developed ; and 
we are to learn what it undertook to do, in order 
to ascertain what were the necessary conditions, 
If you ask me, ** What is the need in God for his 
making himself known to men ’” that is a matter 
which belongs to the far side, where we have no 
knowledge. If vou ask me what is necessary for 
the human race, that isa subject with which we 
are all too familiar. Here we stand on certain, 
settled ground, where we can reason. 

We are to bear in mind, and we are to empha- 
size, not only that men were born of the flesh, 
but that the flesh nature, the animal nature, pre- 
ponderated, dominated. So the apostle, in rea- 
soning on this subject—and he reasons upon it 
just as well as though he had been in Darwin's 
chair—says that the natural man is totally incap- 
able of understanding divine law, that be cannot 
obey it, and that he is not acceptable to God. He 
does not say that men are divided into two 
classes—the wicked and the good ; he does not say 
that the wicked man cannot obey God while the 
good man can; he speaks of each man as being 
two—the basilar, flesh man, and the spirit man, 
not vet evolved, superincumbent, asit were, upon 
that: and he declares that no individual man, 
living according to the flesh, can please God. He 
declares that that part of a man is at enmity with 
Giod which lives by the propulsion of pride, of 
irritableness, of anger, of the sweeping power of 
destructiveness, of the appetites, of the whole 
range of those faculties with which we seize on 
organic nature, and dwell in the flesh, and live to 
the flesh in various ways. He declares that that 
part of a man cannot be godlike which allies itself 
to the animal kingdom. But he assures us that 
there is in every man that lives another and a 
higher nature yet undisclosed, in the germ, sub- 
ject to development but undeveloped, by which 
he can reach up to God, and by which he can 
and should please God. 

Back of all is the question, Why did God create 
the race at so lowa line’ or, Why did he create 
such a race at any rate’ But now the question is, 
Men being created at that low line, with dormant 
but vital spiritual and passional energies, how 
shall one like God make himself understood by 
them’? How can God reveal himself to a race 
that are living in their lower nature ?’—that is the 
question. It is very obvious that he cannot do it 
by any metaphysical exposition of himself. After 
the race had lived four thousand years, the at- 
tempt to expound God by a subtle philosophical 
presentation has only bewildered men, and tan- 
gled the church in meshes from which it has been 
unable to extricate itself, not giving them liberty, 
but holding them in captivity and bondage to a 
specious form of truth that is unreal tothe hu- 
man mind. 

How shall men, who are but little above the 
dog, the ox or the horse, rise into that condition 
in which they can understand the Supreme Being ” 
That is the problem for which the disclosure of 
God was made during the early Hebrew economy, 
and yet more during the subsequent Hebrew 
economy—for Christianity is nothing but the He- 
brew economy carried out on a better plane, and 
by better instruments. 

The first impression will be that the way for 
(god to make himself known was to just tell peo- 
ple what he was and who he was. Well, suppose 
I had a school of average people, just like your- 
selves ; suppose I wanted to explain to you an 
eclipse ; and suppose I should begin and tell you 
about circles, and tangents, and sections, and work 
the whole thing out mathematically on a black- 
board, and should say, *‘ There you have it as 
plain as chalk can make it: do not you seeit’ I 
have made this calculation ; I have divided here: 
I have carried that over; I have ciphered it all 
out: is it not clear to you ””’ Is there a man here 
that would understand it? Not one. Telling 
things does not explain them. 

*SCNDAY MORNING, March 25, 1877. Lesson: Phil.i.1-Is. Hymns 


(Piymouth Collection): Nos. 187, 660, 837. Reported expressly for 
the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD. 


Suppose I should tell a natural born thief how 
much better I felt in not taking money when I 
had a chance than I would have felt if 1 had taken 
it? Suppose I should tell bim that I went into 
Brother Wiiliams’s bank, and went into the 
vaults where there was any amount of gold which 
[ could have put into my pocket if I had wanted 
to, but that I was not a particle tempted by if, 
and that I felt a great deal better in not taking it 
than I should have done in taking it’ ‘‘Hum! 
don’t tell me that!” he would say. What does 
such a man knowabout the pleasure which comes 
from a consciousness of being thoroughly honest ” 

Take a double-dyed sneak, and tell him of the 
grandeur of the feeling of an honorable man who 
is conscious of sacrificing bimself for the sake of 
honor. What effect does it have’ Your words 
fall on his ear as the rain falls on Sahara, which 
goes out of sight and is absolutely lost. 

There must be some reciprocating basis in us. 
The knowledge that you impart to a man implies, 
invariably, that there are the germs of something 
like itin him. And to tell a race who live to eat, 
to drink, to fight, to reproduce, to sleep ; whose 
life is to eat, drink and be merry—to tell such a 
race of a sacrificing God, pure, sweet, genial, 
beautiful, woald be in vain. You might just as 
well talk Greek to a Choctaw. There would be 
no meaning in your words as they fell upon his 
ears. You cannot make any man understand a 
moral quality who has not had some experience 
in that moral quality ; and to unfold the divine 
nature to a nascent race that have not yet 
emerged from their animal conditions requires 
more than simply telling them of it. 

This is illustrated in every school and in every 
family. We know how we are obliged to deal 
with our children. We know, in the first place, 
how much there is that we must not tell them. 
We know how we are putting them off continu- 
ally, and saying to them, ** Wait till you grow up, 
and then you will find itout.” There are elements 
of knowledge, positive to us, which antedate their 
condition, and which we cannot disclose to them 
till we have waited forthem to develop; and we 
wait; and at last they come to a condition in 
which they can understand them; and then we 
explain them to them, with limitations or varia- 
tions, as the case may be. 

The teaching, therefore, must be alphabetic, as 
it were, at first ; and it was in the earlier periods. 
The simple idea of one God, instead of as many 
gods as there were phenomena in nature, the race 
could not conceive of for ages and ages. At last, 
however, it was drilled into them, and they un- 
derstood the unity of God. But at first in men’s 
minds he was a God so allied to the material globe 
that he had to be interpreted according to their 
knowledge of things seen. Therefore he was the 
Thunderer ; he was the Creator ; he was the King, 
governing ; he wasthe Leyislator and Punisher. 
While there stands out in the 34th of Exodus as 
magnificent and complete a coneeption of God as 
ean be found in words, or as could be made, yet, 
in the actual training and educating economy 
which has prevailed, you will find that the proph- 
ets and teachers have been perpetually likening 
him to the lion, to the eagle, to the stormy sea, 
to the sun, to a tower, to a mountain, aud to 
other such like things. He was in his royal pa- 
vilion above, and the earth was a footstool to 
him. 

All these emblems which were drawn from phys- 
ical matter, and which men were acquainted with, 
were selected, and ennobled, exalted, carried up, 
to interpret to wen the nature of a regnant God, 
or a God of law. Fortwo thousand years that 
was so. But when ‘‘the fullness of times,” as it 
was called, had come, when the period for the ap- 
pearing of our Lord Jesus Christ had arrived, 
then the time had come for another disclosure—a 
disclosure not simply of the relations of God to 
the physical globe, to the natural order of things, 
but of the interior nature and disposition of God. 

The very first step, then, of the coming of God 
among men to teach them exactly what his inte- 
rior attributes are, you will observe, will be a ma- 
terializing process. That was his condescension— 
because, as we have said, you must take that which 
is in men as a basis if you are to teach God to 
them. They are so low in their conceptions, their 
notions are so nearly materialized, that the com- 
ing of an ineffable Spirit to teach them as a spirit 
would seem almost impossible beyond a certain 
stage of development, and if there was to be 
a further disclosure of the divine nature that na- 
ture must come down unto them and into them, 
and interpret itself through those forms of speech 
and those habits of life by which they are accus- 
tomed to gatherall their knowledge ; and in doing 


this the first step is materialization. Before it 
can be accomplished truth must needs be allowed 
to condense itself into human nature. 

While, then, there must be materialization so far 
as that Christ shall be among us, and walk among 
us, on the other hand the glory of God must not 
be made to stand in material exhibitions. There- 
fore, when it is said that Christ emptied himself 
of his reputation, when it is said that he laid 
down his glory, dismiss from your mind all sensu- 
ous conceptions. We do not mean that he wore 
a real crown, and that he took it off. We do not 
mean that there was a beam of light streaming 
from his sacred head in the heavenly sphere, and 
that he threw that light away. We do not mean 
that he had magnificent robes woven with myr- 
iads of rainbows, and that he put them aside, 
We do not mean that there were chanting ranks 
of singers, well-appointed choirs, orchestras, be- 
fore, behind, everywhere. That they were hushed, 
and that throughout the universe it was as if 
there were a’funeral. When God lays aside his 
attributes he lays aside something of himself. 
There are many flowers that, when the night 
comes, shut up; and when the night came to him 
he shut up. Much of tbat which was large and 
free and vital in his higher sphere of existence 
closed in upon itself and lay dormant during all his 
earthly life. It crops out here and there. “Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man "—not even 
the Son. 

In that work of translating to men, by personal 
and social intercourse with them, the divine in- 
ward nature, God laid aside much of that which 
Was spontaneous and ineffable in the upper realin 
of existence. John tells us exactly how it was: 

“And the Word (that is,God) was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth.” 

The affluence of soul-qualities they beheld. 
Therefore we are not to look upon the evidences 
of Christ’s divinity as being in themselves miracu- 
lous. I regard miracles as having been helps to 
the moral sense and the reason. Ireyvard them as 
having been performed by the Saviour merely as 
efforts of benevolence and love to relieve suffer- 
ing. Though they may have been an aid to the 
power which he came to exert, they were not the 
end which he sought; and when men ran after 
him, saving, **‘ We seek after a sign,” he refused 
it. He was not a wonder-worker for men who 
were gaping and staring. Hetaughtthat miracles 
were merely evidences adapted to unreasoning 
beings ; that unless a nan was developed be could 
not understand the tendency of moral influences or 
reason ; but that it was better that he should have 
wonder to bring him to faith and allegiance than 
that he should be lost. It is better that a man 
should be saved by such low instrumentalities as 
wiracles than that he should not be saved at all. 
Miracles to the race were what your elementary 
books were to you when you began to go to 
school. They were useful to you then ; but they 
are quite worthless to you now, when you have 
got through with them. And yet there is much 
unWwarrantable and unwise importance given to 
miracles which were performed purely with refer- 
ence to teaching men who were submerged in 
selfishness, and were not competent to teach them 
the higher processes of moral intuition. 

The not telling men of scientific truths by Christ 
has been to many a very serious difficulty. How 
could it be that he should be in a world which he 
had made and go out of: it leaving astronomy un- 
illumined, leaving geology without a ray of light, 
and leaving the structure of the animal creation 
in as much darkness as it was in when he came” 
How could it be that the vegetable world, which 
science has since so far developed, was, when he 
left the earth, just as little understood as when he 
first came upon it’ How could it be that the 
world, suffering from sickness, w:th medicines on 
every side, in the air and in the ground, were not 
informed of these medicines’ How could it be 
that when the happiness of the race depended so 
much on machinery and inventions and institu- 
tions and laws, they were not disclosed by him ? 
How could it be that not one of these things which 
in this later day are blessing the world was made 
known to men by Christ ” 

Bear in mind that he came not to give God a 
full disclosure, and that the race were not suscep- 
tible of comprehending such a_ disclosure. 
Remember that he humbled himself. He made 
himself small on purpose. And does not a mother 
do the same thing’ Does she not go down to the 
level of the child? Think of a Jenny Lind who 
should in a concert sing what every mother sings 
to her child—some little nonsense verse. If she 
were to bring thatgto a grown-up audience, they 
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would hiss her; and yet no man going by a 
cottage in summer, and listening at the lattice, 
and hearing a mother crooning ‘*‘ Mother Goose ” 
melodies to her little babe would think that there 
was any impropriety in that. Everybody says of 
it, *“*That is well enough; that is just what a 
child likes.” But suppose the man should step 
up to that mother and say, ‘‘ Why don’t you sing 
portions of Beethoven's fifth symphony to that 
child 

If there was a time in which the divine inward 
nature was disclosed to men there were reasons 
why the divine physical nature should be kept ip 
abeyance. The physical nature was too strong in 
men already. It was not to enlarge the bounds 
of men’s world-knowledge, but to inoculate the 
human soul with a conception of spiritual being 
free from matter, that Christ came; and the very 
process of the incarnation was the evolution of 
divine wisdom, since the object was not to make 
men understandephysical things, but to lift them 
above physical things, that they might under- 
stand things spiritual. They understood ideas 
that were expressed in matter; but the proposi- 
tion was to teach them how to understand ideas 
that had expression, not in matter, but only in 
the spirit-realm. In the ordinary sphere of hu- 
man existence we had come to a knowledge of the 
soul as a soul in our society relations with each 
other: but something more was sought to be ac- 
complished. 

The Indian squaw, who, weeping and moaning 
and shrinking, carries her babe to its grave, has a 
vague, indistinct sense that there was something 
more of that child than flesh. She says, ** The 
little thing loved me; and oh! I loved it so; and 
it has left me, and gone away.” Poor unillumined 
soul! You see in bDascent human beings like 
her the vague uprisings of a higher nature that 
understands invisible things, and that appreciates 
facts of consciousness which do not belong to the 
exterior body. 

The probleu: of Christianity, the mission of the 
incoming Christ, was to open up to the world an 
intercourse ; to disclose God to men in such a way 
as to minister, not to outward, objective knowl- 
edge, but to inward, moral knowledge. And that 
is the reason why our Saviour laid aside his glory, 
<o far as physical glory was concerned. The 
thing to be done was not to disclose the relation 
of God to men, but, by personal influence with 
them, to develop them, and lift them up out of 
the lower sphere, and teach them to live by faith 
and not by sight. 

What is living by faith, and not by personal 
vision, as folks say? Paul gave a philosophical 
answer to this question. 

“Now, faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.”" 

It is the reason in its supersensuous action. 
Reason recognizes invisible things. It aceounts 
for truths which bave no phenomenal presentation 
tomen. So Christ brought men to him in a per- 
sonal league ; because it was through the stimula- 
tion of a higher and inward nature that he meant 
to carry them up to a fuller conception of divine 
power and the divine nature. 

The first step, then, of incarnation, must be to 
lay aside the fullness of the divine attributes and 
the heavenly life as incompatible with human 
conditions. That limitation which bas been made 
an argument against the divinity of Christ was 
the very condition required by it. ‘* Being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself” to all 
the offices and conditions of men, only asking 
that every step of humiliation and self-renuncia- 
tion should be interpreted as a token of fidelity 
in love. He, the ineffable One, he, the Creator 
and Ruler; he, whose outstretched hands of power 
had hurled thunders, according to the ancient 
conception of God in Jupiter and Jehovah; he, 
who spread out the heavens as a curtain, and 
bent them down as a foundation or tent floor on 
the earth ; he who put bis arws around the sick, 
and healed them ; he who stopped on his way and 
raised the dying and the dead; he who, when 
men were blind, went to them in the fellowship of 
brotherly love, and laid his hands upon their eyes, 
that they might see ; he who did not shrink from 
obloquy and misrepresentation, or pungent suf- 
fering ; he who went through the agony of Geth- 
semane—who shall ever depict Him? What Chris- 
tian Dante ever bad insight enough to tell what 
the sorrow of the Ever-blessed was in the closing 
hours of his earthly life in the garden and on the 
cross, which were the glory and the consumma- 
tion ? 

And all this he went through in order to fulfill 
that which he expressed in the words, *‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay down his 


| life for his friends.” And that was emphasized by 


Paul, who said that Christ died for us while we 
were yet enemies. All of it was an unfolding of 
the stupendous idea that the divine nature is 
love, intimacy, gentleness, sweetness, 

But, to take up the line of our subject again, we 
are to bear in mind that the revelation of Christ 
as to his divine nature was, as we have said, not a 
revelation of authority or absolute power, but of 
the grand principle of self-denial. It was a reve- 
lation of the principle of abnegation in behalf of 
love. It was a revelation of the principle of sub- 
mission to wrong upon himself on errands of love. 
It was a revelation of the nature of God as having 
suffered humiliation for the sake of his creatures. 
It showed, in other words, that all those ten thou- 
sand little truths which make it possible for the 
child to emerge through the family under the 
ministration of the mother’s love to intelligence 
and power are mere sparks that have fallen from 
the Orb that rolls from eternity to eternity, emit- 
ting just such elements, and illumining and gov- 
erning the world by just such influences and 
measures as the mother does her babe. That was 
the disclosure of the nature of (iod in the divinity 
of Christ. 

Then it is said that he had a name given to 
him (the language of men being still employed), 
as if God conferred a name on him as a name is 
conferred on a general returning from the field of 
victory. Taking that emblem, it is said that 
“God hath given bim a name which is above 
every name.” 

When, in Rome, monuments were erected, and 
the names of generals and great men were in- 
scribed upon them, the highest of all was the 
name of the man who was wost esteemed; and 
when God shall build a monument for eternity, 
and the names of angels and archangels shall be 
inscribed thereon, borrowing the language of men 
to give a conception of what is meant, high above 
them all, and upon the very arch-center, shall be 
the name of Jesus, to which, when it is under- 
stood, every knee shall bow down, and every 
tongue shall confess. 

The eternal praise, | remark once more, which 
is attributed to (rod in heaven, will not be a liturgy 
of one act. I desire to set you free from the nar- 
row and limited way in which the death of Christ 
has been construe’, and by which we are tied up, 
not to God, but toa historical fact. We are ecar- 
ried back continually to Gethsemane. It is good 
to go back; but is not good to go back as Peter 
did, and say, ** ‘Let us wake three tabernacles here, 
and abide.” It is good to go back for refreshment. 
When it is declared that in the other life songs 
shall thunder through the heavens, and that the 
whole created universe—everything in the heavens 
and on the earth and in the sea—shall chant the 
praise of Christ, itis not meant that this praise 
shall be around one historic fact. That through 
which the nature of God is seen in perpetuity, 
that which was revealed in the person, in the dis- 
position and in the life of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
was, if | may so say, but a specimen, a section, 
taken out of the life of the Father, which was 
brought down among men, that from it they might 
judge of what was the whole large soul of God, its 
dispositions, its direction, and its consummation 
in the future. When we stand in the other life we 
shall not worsbip one thing that happened in the 
life of one person, Jesus Christ, God in the flesh ; 
we shall worship a beiug whose whole eternity is an 
evolution of just such a disposition as that, flow- 
ing on from generation to generation to every 
gradation in the heavenly sphere—for there are 
gradations, altitudes and inferiorities there as 
there are on the earth. Everywhere, among the 
highest and the lowest, the nature of God is to be 
interpreted as the nature of one who suffers rather 
than wake suffering ; who uses his strength to lift 
up the weak and not to aggrandize the strong ; 
whose sweetness and beauty and wisdom and 
power are not, in his own esteem, in the fact that 
he can swing globes through infinite space, but in 
the fact that he can bless hearts ; that he can play 
on all the chords of affection; that he can light 
up fires of infinite gladness and power which shall 
never die ; that he can love, and love so strongly 
that his own peace and convenience are as noth- 
ing compared with the welfare of the creatures 
loved. The true conception of God is the concep- 
tion, not of a being who gave his life once in old 
Jerusalem, but of a being who from eternity to 
eternity gives his life, his thought, his care and 
his power, for the good of those who are knitted 
to him in a blessed understanding, in a blessed 
sympathy, and in a blessed communion of love ; 
and that is the conception of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


I preach to a great many persons who have 
been largely under the influence of Unitarian 
thought, and toagreat many persons who, though 
they may not have been under the influence of 
such thought, have wandered into it: and I see a 
hundred places in the New Testament where one 
might noticeably slide out of a belief in the di- 
vinity of Christ into the notion that he was 
nothing but a moral genius, and to all such persons 
I say, Do not stop to fight the battle on texts: 
and, above all, do not undertake to fight it on 
arithmetic. Do not attempt to cipher three in 
one, or one in three. Do not try to settle this 
great question in your souls by weighing God, and 
then weighing Christ, and saying, *““He may 
weigh enough to wake apn angel, but he don't 
weigh enough to make aGod : he must bave more 
attributes for that.” Away with such charlatan- 
ism of the flesh. Banish all such miserable phil- 
osophy of the dark ages. Wedo not useit in our 
intercourse with each other. When I talk witha 
friend who has been my companion from boy 
hood, do you suppose our expression of love is 
measured by avoirdupois, or in feet and inches ” 
Do we not know that the whole realm of the soul 
must be dealt with in a different way? (Courts 
have nothing to teach us on the subject of soul- 
communion. The commonwealth of the soul dis- 
dains the coarseness and rudeness of the forum. 
Natural science, dealing with matter, has nothing 
to teach us of the intercourse of the soul, or of 
its nature. And when we rise to the very soul 
of soul, to the very center of existence, are we to 
lift up against that all these low measures of 
matter which we ourselves have learned to reject 
under the parental roof, around the family hearth, 
and at the sacred altar ” 

| beg you to accept the Lord Jesus Christ be- 
cause he is the manifestation of the divine nature 
in God; because, dwelling among us, he gave us 
to see the glory of faith and truth in him, and said 
of it, ** This it isto be God.” To be (rod is not tuo 
thunder; to be God is not to govern, even; to be 
God is not to punish or to reward ; to be Grod is 
to love. 

But | want to read alittle to you. There isa 
place in the New Testament that I do not believe 
any of you have seen. 


“ Whoso keepeth bis word,in him verily is the love of God 
perfected.” “LI write no new commandment unto you, but 
an old commandment, which ye bad from the begianing.”’ 
“ He that saith he is in the lignt, and hateth his brother, is in 
darkness even until now.” “He that bateth his brother is in 
darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither 
he goeth, because the darkness hath blindeth his eyes.” 


Then the apostle goes on to speak of the evi- 
dences of being in light: 


“ Beloved, let us love one another; for love is of God: and 
every one that loveth is born of God: and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God: for God is love In this 
was manifested the love of God toward us, because that God 
sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him [through his stimulatiou, his indwelling, bis 
example, his power]."" “ Beloved, if God so loved us we ought 
also to love oneanother.” “* Hereby we know that we dwell in 
him, and he in us, because he bath given us ef bis spirit.’ 
“We have known and believed the love that God hath to us, 
God is love; and be that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in bim.” 

Can you bow the knee to that view’ If you can- 
not bow the knee to the iron crown, can you to 
the golden crown? If you cannot bow the knee to 
the God of decrees, to the God of omnipotence, 
then I present to you the view of a God crowned 
with thorns. If you will not bow down to the 
view of a God that inflicts pain upon you for sin, 
will you bow down to the view of a God who 
inflicts pain on himself because you have sinned ” 
A parent weeping over the transgression of a 
child ; a father who says, ** Take all I have earned 
through a long life, only let my boy go; let not 
the jail stain bis name! I ean be poor, but spare 
my boy; let him go free; what have I| that I 
would not give for my child’ and sweeps the 
deck of everything to save that child—lift that 
up into superpal power, into the sphere of the 
infinite, and can you bow down to it’? A God 
who loves, and whose love would cleanse and 
save, and whose very chastisements are for the 
sake of love, can you bow down your knee to 
him? Can you yield allegiance to that grandest 
of all conceptions in the universe’ Can you take 
honor, and power, and knowledge, and everything 
that might be a coronet, and cast them at the feet 
of Jesus, and say, ** Not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto thy name, be the praise” ’ 

() ye that for years, while white hairs have been 
gathering on your heads, have rewembered witl 
tears a mother’s sacred name; © ye whose very 
faith in man goes back to the example of sone 
venerable father; O ye that have learned to look 
up and to rest with soul-rest in the memory of 
some great sou! that loved you, there is a greater 
than tather, and there is a greater than mother. 
Join with me, then, in saying, *“‘“Our Father 
which is in heaven.” Heis your Father. Do not 
despise him. Do not neglect him. Love him. 
Obey him. Inherit him. 
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Acligions Alews. 


THE CHURCHES. 

At the annual meeting of the Newark Association, 
held in Montclair, April 12th, acommittee Was author- 
ized to call a meeting of the churches to organize a 
Conference of the churches in the territory covered 
by the association. 

Another Western debt is extinguished. That, 
namely of the Morris, Illinois, Congregational Church, 
amounting to 36,600. The pastor, Rev. J. A. Mont- 
gomery, is greatly encouraged by the renewed zeal of 
his people, now that they are rid of this burden. 


The Canadian pilgrims to the Pope's jubilee sailed 
from New York last week. Among the presents they 
took for his Holiness was a fine photograph album 
containing photographs of the clergy of Quebec prov- 
ince, numbering about 1,100. The City of Montreal 
sends a purse of 320,000, 


The Congregational Society of Jewett City, Conn., 
is about to erect a new and commodious house of 
worship, at a cost of about twelve or fifteen thousand 
dollars, and with a capacity of seating five hundred. 
It is to be built of brick, with conference room, par- 
lors, kitchen, etc., and in all respects adapted to pros- 
pective uses. 


A series of Gospel Temperance meetings is being 
held in Newark, under the lead of Mr. Fdward F. 
Bliss, of Hartford, with the hearty cotiperation of the 
pastors generally, and with a large and increasing 
attendance from day today. The testimonies given 
by reformed men as to the power of Jesus to still ap- 
petite are numerous and convincing. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions will hold its annual meeting in Providence 
Oct.2-5. A large committee of arrangements, com- 
prising all the pastors of the Congregational churches 
in the city and some in neighboring towns, together 
with some active business men, is already organized, 
and has commenced its work of preparing for the 
meeting. 


The First Congregational Church of Jackson, Mich., 
has just completed a history of forty years. It was 
organized “Presbyterian,” but changed polity in 
1841. Beginning services in a schoolhouse, it has 
built three church edifices, one of which the church 
now occupies; of the others, one is a Hebrew syna- 
gogue, and one is used for business purposes. The 
church was organized by a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, with only thirteen 
members, and was for a time a beneficiary. It has 
long been only second in the State of Michigan in 
either numbers or benevolence. Its membership is 
nearly five hundred. 


The New York and Brooklyn Society at its late 
meeting adopted a lengtiy and well-deserved tribute 
to the Rev. George Whipple, of Brooklyn, presented 
by Dr. Edward Beecher. It referred to his honorable 
work in the overthrow of American slavery and the 
elevation of the enslaved; characterized his peculiar 
endowments for this work—an intellect clear, strong 
and judicial; convictions fervid and intense; a prac- 
tical judgment eminently sound; a loyal courage and 
fidelity to right that never failed; a religious expe- 
rience not demonstrative but deep, and vitalized by a 
constant faith in the Son of God. We regret that our 
limits prevent us from publishing in full this admir- 
able paper. 


The programme for Amherst College commence- 
ment is announced in good time. Sunday, June 24, 
baccalaureate sermon by President Seelye, and in 
the evening an address before the Society of Inquiry 
by the Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Providence, R. I.; Mon- 
day, June 25, the Hyde prize speaking and an address 
before the Social Union by Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, 
of Brooklyn; Tuesday, June 26, class day exercises 
and concert; Wednesday, June 27, public gymnastic 
exercise; alumni meeting with discourses commemo- 
rative of Prof. FE. 8. Snell by the Rev. D. W. Poor, of 
Philadelphia; the inauguration of President Seelye, 
and in the evening the alumni sociable; Thursday, 
June 28, commencement exercises. Candidates for 
admission to college will be examined on Wednesday, 
June 20, and a special examination for the same pur- 
pose will also be held in St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Chicago, Ml. 


The Dare-to-do-Right Temperance movement in 
Michigan is making rapid strides. Dr. H. A. Rey- 
nolds, of Bangor, Me., who was the leader of two 
hundred thousand men from the bondage of drink in 
Maine and Massachusetts came to Michigan in Novem- 
ber last. Already it is estimated fifty thousand men 
in that State have left off drink and are wearing the 
Red Ribbon. The Reform Clubs in several towns ex- 
ceed a thousand each. In some of the cities they 
number two and three thousand, with continual in- 
crease. Dr. Reynolds expects every reformed man 
to help others. Reading rooms and Gospel temper- 
ance meetings are multiplying throughout the State. 
The Woman's Temperance Unions are greatly en- 
larged and Bands of Hope among the children are 
in large numbers of Sunday-schools. Dr. Reynolds 


attributes all success to God. He puts into every 
pledge, “ With the help of Almighty God;"’ he takes 
into every meeting the Bible, Gospel hymns and 
prayer, and he calls upon all men to trust in divine 
help. ‘God helps those who help others.” 


The Jackson (Mich.) Conference of Congregational 
Churches held its annual meeting with the church in 
Leslie, Rev. Wm. Mulder, pastor, Aprill7 and 18. Six- 
teen churches compose the Conference. Fifteen were 
reported. General prosperity has pervaded the whole 
field. Additions have been received by nearly every 
church. Fellowship meetings and union efforts by 
different denominations have marked the period re- 
ported, and there has been a revival of temperance 
on gospel principles in most of the towns represented. 
Dr. H. A. Reynolds and the * Dare to do Right” 
movement which he instituted were warmly com- 
mended to all the churches. Woman's Missionary 
Societies are already organized in most of the congre- 
gations, and a resolution was adopted specially urg- 
ing the formation in every one. The Conference was 
presided over by Deacon Wood of Ann Arbor. Ser- 
mous were preached by Rev. James Campbell of 
Pinckney and Rev. J. L. Crane of Michigan Center. 
Prepared papers were read by Rev. W. F. Day of 
Union City on * The Atonement,’’ by Rev. F. W. 
Dickinson of Grass Lake on * Church Discipline,”’ by 
Rev. N. D. Lanphear of Augusta on ** The Hand-to- 
Hand Work of the Churches,’ and by Rev. Moses 
Smith of Jackson on ** Not a God but the God.” A 
meeting of the Woman's Missionary Societies is al- 
ways held in connection with the meetings of this 
Conference. The plan is commended to all confer- 
ences. The next meeting will be held with the Sec- 
ond Church of Jackson, Rev. J. L. Maile, pastor, Oct. 
30 and 31, 1877. Rev. Moses Smith of Jackson and 
Hon. J. Webster Child were appointed delegates to 
the National Council of Detroit, Oct. 17, 877. Alter- 
nates, Rev. Th. F. Day of Union City and Deacon A. 
Stewart of Michigan Center. 


During the meeting of the Congregational Union of 
Scotland, held at Aberdeen recently, the memorial- 
stone of a new church was laid by William Leslie, 
Esq., of Nethermuir, late Provost of the city, in the 
presence of an influential deputation of the Union 
and a large concourse of spectators. From the Aber- 
deen “* Free Press’ it appears that the new church is 
intended for an offshoot of the Albion Street Church, 
originally the Ragged Kirk, and which was the first 
institution of the kind in the kingdom. This church 
resulted from the efforts of the Rev. J. H. Wilson, who 
Was its first pastor, and who is now in a more impor- 
tant and extended sphere in London. He and some 
others saw the fearful destitution that prevailed in 
the Albion street, or the **‘ Bool road” district, as it is 
commonly called. It was, indeed, the very worst 
place in Aberdeen. He specially noticed the deprav- 
ity that was concentrated in the penny theater that 
stood there. It was a concentration of everything 
that was bad and obnoxious. Beginning by small 
degrees, they contrived to root outthat penny thea- 
ter, and on its site there was first erected a small 
church like a schoolroom. That church was regularly 
and deservedly called the ** Ragged Kirk.’’ A man with 
a respectable appearance was scarcely taken in at all. 
Mr. Wilson soon found that a number of other institu- 
tions were required, and that it would not do to see 
the people on Sundays and leave them to themselves 
during the week. Therefore he next instituted even- 
ing lectures, and not only a Sunday-school but a week- 
day school was formed. Afterwards a penny bank 
was established, and it is a very singular fact that in 
that poor locality, in the course of six or seven years, 
no less than £2,500 was collected by penny subscriptions 
and lodged in that bank, and that bank still prospers. 
The cost of the new church will be £5,300. The de- 
velopment of the church has been very great, and is 
a wonderful evidence of the success of devoted per- 
severing labor. The late superintendent of police 
testifies to the great change which has taken place 
in the locality since Mr. Wilson and others began 
their devoted labors there. 


Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. 8S. M. Sayford, the General Secretary of the As- 
sociation at Lockport, N. Y., had given him recently 
a very pleasant entertainment by the ladies of that 
city. Mr. Sayford is about to take a three months’ 
furlough in Europe, and in appreciation of his faith- 
ful and successful work the above-mentioned recep- 
tion was tendered him. The Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Garry, will have charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion in Mr. Sayford’s absence. 

The railroad department of the Y. M. C. A. work is 
assuming more and more importance. Reading- 
rooms and special Sunday services are fully appreci- 
ated on not a few of the thoroughfares. At Detroit, 
Mich., there are two railroad reading-rooms, and 
Sunday services at both points with many couver- 
sions. At Jackson, Mich., where there are full one 
thousand railroad employees, the large waiting-room 
of the Michigan Central depot is filled for the Gospel 
meeting every Sunday at3p.m. The railroad officials 
lend their unequivocal support. 

At the monthly meeting of the Y. M. C. A. of this 
city, held in the parlors of the Association, corner 4th 
avenue and 23d street, on Monday evening, April 25d, 
Mr. Crossman, the chairman of the Boarding House 
Committee, read a very interesting paper on the 


work of his committee. The paper showed in an able 
manner the difficulties with which young men had to 
contend in the selection of a home in which to spend 
their leisure hours. The desolate and uncomfortable 
room and the necessity of mingling with uncongenia! 
and disagreeable associates have often been the means 
of sending the young man to the saloons and dens of 
the city. The object of the Committee is to obtain for 
every one seeking their assistance a pleasant home in 
a Christian, or at least in a strictly moral, family, 
where they would feel free to use the parlors, mingle 
in the society of the people, and if sick would receive 
some degree of attention. In order to find such places 
means must be used. Boarding-house keepers send 
in their names and the street and number of their 
houses to the Association to be placed on its register. 
Before this can be done, however, some member of 
the Boarding House Committee calls at the house, in- 
spects the rooms, and takes cognizance of the place 
as farasheisable. The applicant for such registra- 
tion must also answer a number of questions which 
are on a blank form, such as: ** What denomination 
is favored?” ©“ Of what church are you a member, if 
any? ete., ete. When these questPons are satisfacto- 
rily answered and a visit of inspection has convinced 
the Committee that it is an appropriate place for a 
young man to live in, the house and name are duly 
entered on the register. 

The importance of such a work as this can scarcely 
be overestimated. A stranger in a great city feels the 
need of just such a helping hand extended to him as 
the Boarding-House Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association offers him. It might not be out 
of place to add that Christian families who are desir- 
ous of doing a good Christian work could scarcely do 
better than send to the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation their names for one or two young men to 
share with them a few of the comforts of a home. 


PERSONAL. 
—Rev. Addison P. Foster, of Chelsea, Mass., accepts 
the call to the Congregational Church of Jersey City. 


—The educational society of Williams College an- 
nounces that it will be unable to give the customary 
aid to indigent students this year on account of finan- 
cial difficulties. 

—Mr. Beecher preached on Sunday at Louisville, 
Ky., to an audience which fully equaled those which 
welcomed him in the other great western cities on 
his recent journey. 

—Messrs. Robert L. and Alexander Stuart of this 
city are good friends of Princeton. A magnificent 
hall has just been erected by them for the use of the 
seminary at a cost of 2150,000. 


—Rey. Cyrus Hamlin has accepted the unanimous 
call of the Congregational-Church at Council Bluffs, 
lowa, which we noted during the winter, and has 
gone to his new fleld of labor. 


—Dr. A. C. Thompson, of Beston Highlands, 1s fill- 
ing his appointment as lecturer on Forign Missions in 
Andover Theological Seminary. His specific topic i- 
Furopean Societies and Missionaries. 


—Reyv. Dr. John McLean has in press a “ History of 
the College of New Jersey.” Dr. McLean was con- 
nected with this college for fifty years, and through- 
out his whole career preserved the affection of the 
students in an unusual degree. 


—At the recent installation of the Rev. Fdward 
Woolsey Bacon as pastor of the First Congregational! 
Church in Norwich, Conn., Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon 
preached the sermon and Rev. Dr. Noble of New 
Haven gave the charge to the pastor. 


—Rev. Dr. C. T. Mills and wife have given Mills 
Seminary, Brooklyn, Cal., with its grounds, furniture, 
cabinet and library, to trustees to hold as a college 
for young women. It is stipulated by the founders 
that the school must ever be Christian in character, 
but not sectarian, and that the trustees continue, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the trust, to represent 
different denominations. Dr. and Mrs. Mills will con- 
tinue in the management. 

—Rev. Joseph Jones, a native of England, and until 
recently pastor of St. John’s Independent Methodist 
Church, in Baltimore, died April 23, aged 48 years. 
He was Chaplain of the First Michigan Regiment 
during the late war, and had held several pastorate- 
in Michigan. An investigation into his management 
of the church funds, which had been placed in his 
hands some time since, brought to light facts which 
were not creditable to him, and it is feared he com- 
mitted suicide through dread of exposure. 

—William Gannaway Brownlow, better known a- 
“Parson Brownlow,” died at Knoxville, Tenn., on 
April 29, in his seventy-second year. He had been suc- 
cessively waif, carpenter, Methodist minister, editor, 
and all the time a politician. This trait came to the 
front most prominently while the secession move- 
ment was in progress, and hesuffered much in defense 
of his patriotic principles. Many will remember his 
spare, tall figure, seemingly racked by the strength of 
the language he used and the force with which it was 
enunciated. He was not in the army, and his sobri- 
quet of * Fighting Parson’’ was used only to designate 
his supposed military spirit in the war of words. But 
outside of the arena, in private and social intercourse. 
he was soft-voiced and mild-mannered, the most gen 
tle and the least warlike of men. 
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Publisher's Department. 


New Yor«k, May 2, 1877. 


BILLS, 

In some instances bills may have 
been sent after the subscriber has 
mailed the subscription price, In 
such cases look at the label on your 
paper. If not changed after two 
weeks notify us. 


Washable Paper Hangings. 


A valuable recent invention, and one that 
will undoubtedly become popular and in gen- 
eral use as soon as it is more widely known, is 
a new style of wall paper, for which Mr. Geo 
Elford, (whose card is in another column) is 
agent for Long Island. This paper is covered 
with two coats of the same material that a 
first-class painter would use in painting walls. 
By this means we get the same effect, the 
sume durability, and the ability to wasb off 
freely with soap and water all marks and dirt 
«pots; and all this can be had at less than one- 
thira the cost of paint and none of the confu- 
sion and disagreeable amell incidental to 
painting, and but little in advance of ordinary 
paper. Our readers who are about to repaper 
or paint their walle would do well to call at 
“6 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, to examine this 
puper. 


The Important Question. 


Of all louthesome diseases Catarrh stands 
pre-eminent. It renders its victim as disgust- 
ing to himself as to others. And the most 
humiliating of all ig the consciousness that bis 
presence is offensive to those around him. If 
any disease deserves the name of universal, it 
isthis. Dietetic errors and the follies which 
Fashion imposes upon us tend to foster and 
disseminate it. To the pitiful ery of its vie- 
tims, there any cure for Catarrh? there is 
but one answer consistent with Christian rea- 
son. God has never sent one evil into the 
world for which he has not sent the remedy. 
For the greatest of all spiritual and moral 
evils, the Great Physician has prescribed a 
potent and never-failing remedy. He bas 
wiven explicit rules for the treatment and 
preservation of the spiritual and moral man, 
but he is silent in all matters relating to the 
physical man. It would be an unwarrantable 
detraction from his beneficent character to 
suppose that he bas afflicted the greater por- 
tion of humanity with an incurable disease. 
The day of plagues is past. The God of Chris- 
tianity isa God of Love, of Mercy. His mes- 
is ** good willtoallmen.” The earthand 
all contained therein was intended by the 
Great Designer to supply man's wants; and 
surely he has no greater wants than remedies 
for his infirmities. Science is rapidly proving 
that the earth is fitted to supply man’s utter- 
most need. New medicinal plants are con- 
stantly being discovered and new properties 
developed from those already kpown. For 
Catarrh, the most potent remedy yet discov- 
ered is Dr. Sage's Catarrh Remedy. Its effi- 
cacy has been tested in many thousand cases 
with uniform success. Cuses that had been 
repeatedly pronounced incurable, readily 
yielded to it. In confirmed, or obstinate casea, 
Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery should 
be taken in connection with the use of the 
Catarrh Remedy. Full particulars in Pierce's 
Memorandum Books. They are given away 
by druggists. 


Japan Teas. 

She question of tea is one of the many 
vexing problems of bousekeeping. When a 
certain grade is found that just suits the taste, 
the difieulty of duplicating it always arises. 
Mr.G. T. Mathews, of 78 Barclay street, bas re- 
cently taken steps to obviate this, and is now 
establishing agencies in all the towns where 
teas of all prices and quality can be bought at 
very reasonable rates. The different grades 
are kept constantly on hand, in large quanti- 
ties, so that agents can always be supplied 
from headquarters with the same article that 
has been tried and approved by the customer. 


For the Ladies, 


The vexations of spring dressmaking ap- 
pear periodically in nearly every family. 
Time and annoyance, and not infrequently 
money, can be saved by sending your cloth to 
be cut to Mrs. Van Alst, 308 Fulron st.. Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. At this popular store ladies can 
find side, box, and space plaiting most artist- 
ically made, and at very reasonable prices. 
Here also can be purchased elegant trimmings 
made from the latest and most fashionable 
patterns. The line of millinery goods con- 
tains various styles, and will bear examina- 
tion. 


A HBemarkable Elastic Carpet. 


The new cork floor covering, LINOLEUM, is 
80 rapidly increasing in popularity that it is 
superseding all articles used for a like pur- 
pose. Its remarkable durability is the secret 
of its success. Al) first-class carpet dealers 
keep it. 


Facts Worth Knowing. 


Within the past month our English cousins 
have been quite startled by a discovery made 
by the health officers of Liverpool, who, in- 
vestigating the quality of American canvassed 
Hame, which were largely sold in that mar- 
ket, found the meat most palatable and de- 
sirable as food, but were shocked to ascertain, 
afteran analysts, that the cloth covers were 
stained yellow by the use of a poisonous col- 
oring agent, known as chromate of lead. This 
resulted in the issue of a summons to one of 
the leading provision dealers of the city to 
answer before the police court for a violation 
of the stringent English law in regard to the 
sale of poisonous or adulterated food, The 
presence of the poison on the cover was clearly 
established, and the danger that might occur 
from the accidental mingling with the meat 
was quite apparent; but the case was dis- 
missed on the ground that the law was specific 
in regard to the quality of the food, and the 
cover Was not an article of food, and hence 
was without the ephere of the “ Food and 
Drug Act.”’ 

The revelation, however, promises to make 
an entire change in the established method 
of covering bams, and has awakened no little 
inquiry as to the origin and purpose of the 
custom. We copy from the American Gro- 
cer” some information on these points, fur- 
nished by the old and prominent house of 
Mesers. F A. Ferris & Co., of this city, who 
have a high reputation for their brand of 
Hams and Breakfast Bacon, and hence — 
be supposed to speak with some authority. 


New York, April 18, 1877. 
Editor American Grocer : 

Your favor of the 13th inst. is at hand, en- 
closing slip report of the case lately tried in 
England under “The Food and Drugs Act,” 
involving the question of the safety of the 
coloring matter used in the washing of 
American canvassed hams. Immediately 
ufter the trial referred to, we were favored 
with all the details by our own correspond- 
ents in Liverpool,and we are, therefore, fully 
acquainted with the facts as then presented. 
We very cheerfully respond to your request 
for information concerning the nature of the 
ingredient objected to and the reasons for 
its use. 

Our fathers have handed down to the curers 
of the present day the custom of coloring 
bugged hams with the familiar yellow hues. 
Of late years each packer has selected and 
uniformly used some distinct tint which has 
come to be recognized almost as a part of bis 
brand. These shades of color are in large 
assortment, running through a wide range 
from the faintest yellow to the deepest 
orunge. The object of the tint is fourfold. 

I. To give the canvas cover a color pleasing 
to the eye. 

Il To help identify the particular brand. 

iif. To produce a hue that will not eusily 
distigure or soil by the necessary handling ot 
the ham in the course of trade. 

IV. To meet the popular demand for such a 
style, arising from the long-established cus- 
tom. 

Now tints of the class desired are not easily 
produced, except by the use of chromate of 
lead, and it is probable that almost the entire 
packing of canvassed hams for the last half 
century bas been tinged with some form of 
this article. It passes in trade, however, 
under the innocent name of ** chrome yellow,” 
in its various shades, and it is probable that 
very many of those who use it for coloring 
are not informed as to its otherand dangerous 
qualities. 

Doubtless some of the agents used in pro- 
ducing the very attractive wrappers prepared 
by confectioners to cover their wares are like- 
wise of a poisonous nature; but their use 
being confined to the wrapper alone, the con- 
tents are not thereby injured in the least. So 
in the present case, all meats, if properly 
packed, are so covered within the outer cloth 
eack as to have the flesh well protected from 
the wash used; and in our long experience 
we have never known a case reported where 
the slightest injury bas resulted. And in the 
investigation at Liverpool no injury was 
claimed as baving occurred, but the possibility 
of injury was rather the point made. 

We gather in a nutshell the essential facta, 
and thus state them 

I. The canvas covering on hams has been 
colored for appearance sake, and not of 
necessity. 

Il. The coloring matter very generally used 
is poisonous in its nature, and there is a verv 
remote chance that injury might result, 
though we hold it not at all probable. 

When packers and consumers are made 
aware of these facts itis probable that pur- 
chasers will be disposed to refuse all colored 
hams, since those inexpert in the matter will 
not be able to distinguish between shades 
produced by chromate of lead and those 
resulting from other and harmless coloring 
substances, 

IV. On these grounds we are under the con- 
viction that the public will now demand the 
entire abolition of this use of chromates. On 
receipt of our advices from Liverpool we 
gave this matter careful consideration, and in 
order to save our own patrons all anxiety we 
decided to abandon the use of coloring matter 
altogether in canvassing our trademark hams 
and breakfast bacon, unless our dealers speci- 
fleally order to the contrary. And we bave 
already adopted a wrapper which we think 
both consumers and dealers will count super- 
ior to the old in every way. 

In this way we shall remove, with the dan- 
ger, all cause for apprehension among our 
own patrons. Very truly yours. 


A Young Lady from Europe, who can 
teach French, German, Music, and some of 
the English branches, desires a position ina! 
family or school. Hest reference from pres- 
ent place. Please address Miss N., 221 De 
Lancey Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Ease and Accuraey with which 
any inscription or line drawing is now made 
upon one of the hardest of all substances, | 
GLASS, may be seen by a visit to the Glass 
Ornamenting Co., 16 Centre St.. corner of 
Canal, N. Y., where not only COLORED SIGNs 
of all varieties are made, but mottoes and | 
medals are copied in the finest detail, and 
rendered as imperishable as the glass itself. 


For Debility, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from 
any cause whatever, SCHENCK'S SEAWEED | 
Tonic is a valuable remedy, containing the 
nourishing and life-supporting properties of 
many natural productions; its strengthening | 
properties are truly wonderful. A single 
bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuenck & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. For sale by all drugyists. 


Photographs of Mr. aud “rs, 
Beecher. 

In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. 
pThey are mounted on bristol board, size l0xl, 
and are sold at 75 cents each, or $1.2 a pair, 
by mail prepaid. These photographs are 
pronounced by competent Judges to be the 
best likenesses extant. A fac-simile auto- 
graph is printed on each picture. 


Folding Machines. 
Two Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for partieulars Box 5454, New York PostUfiice, 


Rotary Press for Sale. 


A four-cylinder Rotary Presa in perfect | 


order. Has been tm use four years. RK. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and enay. | 
For full particulars address Box 5456, New 
York Post Office. 


All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher'’s Electric Beltea and Bands. They are 
safe. simple.and effective.and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Book. with full par- 
ticulars, matied free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 


Saratoga Springs.—Dre. Strong's Remedial 
Institute bas no superior in location, orthe variety 
and efficiency of its appliances for the treatment 
of nervous, lung. female and other diseases. Learn 
more of them by sending for @ circular. 


The Magnetic Spring” 
IRON PRECIPITATE, the surest remedy for Dys- 
pepeia, Kidney Disease, and Kheumatism ever 
discovered. Sent to Invailids at trifling cost, on 
trial. Dr. Pitt Robinson, Saratoga Springs, N. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
wlll confer a favor upon the Adver~- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyne, 
Jr.. D.D., on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
and WORK, the methods adepted by the 
Church of the “ Holy Trinity,” (New York City.) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in four articles: | 
MEANS OF STUDY; METHODS; MORE 
ABOUT METHODS; and STUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. Giving piain 
and practical directions to Sunday-Schow!l 
Teachers and other Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Fograving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western 
Trip, together with “Notes by the Way,” in 
which he has given sketches of the peopie and 
places on his route. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION comprehen- 
sive Family Religious Newspaper. Terms, ®1.0 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, #2. 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 7! 
cents. Send for Sample Copy. 

t?” Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for Scents. Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
T PARK PLACE, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


eminent Teachers. Pupiis in 
years. E. TOURJEE, Music ‘Hail, Boslo a 


QTAMMERING and Stuttering re- 
moved. Address for circulars, American V 


ys for LESSON at the 
$I NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


F. A. Ferais & Co. 


institute, 108 Waverley Place, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Families going abroad orto the country can be 
promptly suited with thoroughly accomplished 
Tutors and Governesses. 

Those desiring Kindergartens at their own resi- 
dences can be gqually wel! suited. 

As the country affords the best opportunity for 
a genuine Kindergarten, a few friends uniting 
eould form a class, erect a tent. 1nd thereby afford 
a pleasant and profitable season for their chil- 
dren. 

Over I? years’ successful expertence in the man- 
agement of the “American school Institute” gives 
Miss Young superior facilities for meeting any 
demand. 

For information address or call on Miss M. J. 
YouNG, Zi Union Square, Broadway side, New 
York. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all 
through the land, making giad mary « household 
whe have tong suffered from the gloom reflected 
rom seme poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circle. If your druggist does not keep it, 
send to proprietor, STAKK H. AMBLER, Whole- 
sale Druggist. ¥) Vesey Street. New York. Trea- 
tise on Dyspepsia sent fre 


The Orange Journal. 


THE BEST OF SUBURBAN NEWSPAPERS 


Published at Orange, N. J., Every 
Saturday. 


A LARGE CIRCULATION IN AN INTELLI- 
GENT COMMUNITY. 


A GOOD MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING, 
OLIVER JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher. 
ANNIVERSARY. 


The Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Amert- 
can Seamen's Friend Soctety wit] be held in the 
(hapel of the Sailors’ Home, 1) Cherry Street, 
New York, Monday, May jth, at 2 o ecloek 7m. 
when the Report of the Board will be presented, 
and Trustees elected to fill existing vacancies. 

rhe Annual Sermon before the Soctety wiil be 


preached io the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 


Sunday Evening, May at half past seven 
o eloek, by the Rev. KR. S. Storrs, D.D. 


4 GREAT OFFER 7 Vie will during 

sethese Hlard Times 
MANOS & OKC ANS, new and 
second-hand first-class makers iucltoding 
WATERS’ atlower prices fer cashor Install- 
ments or te let until paid for than ever betore 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQULAKE and 
PIANOS A ORGANS INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOL VENTR AND BOUL DOLK are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
de @1G60 net usedayear. “2 Stop Organs 
$50. 4 858. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
“typs 88.12 stops 6100 cash, net used a year, 
in perfect order ant warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Iilastrated 
(Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount 
Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 Fast Union square. 


dispose 100 


Mints fers, he 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times“ says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects cap- 

able of being produced by the player are singularly 
| @ne. 

The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bella. —( hrietian nion. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are evabied to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know!l- 
edge.—N. Evangelist 

We can speak of the merite of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—( Arutian Intelligencer. 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS® AT 


FOUR 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
Paris, ‘Vienna, Santiago, 


1867; 1873; 1875; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Great of dylee at proces which would be tmpoantle for 
work f suck cocelionce evthout enc pualed faci ties for manu/acture, 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES 
Five octave double reed organ, l 


th tremulant, 
Five octave p orga an, nine stops, l 14 
ix celeste, 
Seid alse aon quarterly payments. or rented 
poysr A superior organ may new purchased Sy (he tasy 
payment of 97.20 per quarter for ten quarters. (alalogues free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 


Tremeot St. anion Sq. Wabash Ave. 


N. uEWw YORK. CHICAGO. 


LEAMON'’S DYES COLOR WUOOLENS. 
LEAMON’S DV ES CULOK COTTONS, 
LEAMON's DYES COLOR ANYTHING. 


lolet, Red, Vellow.Purple 

areen, Scarlet, Slate, Brown, Biack,B 

Each Dye colors from one to two pounds of om a 
any shade, with certain success. Warranted to be the 
hest and chea st colors for Family and Fancy lye- 
in ACHILDCAN USETHEM A book giving 
fu i directions sent free to any address.or with a 
beautiful sample card, showing how to make 
thirty-six coiors, fora Scent stamp. ora package 
of any color for %c.. or @ valuable gift and two 
for Xe. All dr selithem. Send to 

Ww LS, RICHARDSON & C@)., Burlington, Vt. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 18, 


Che Household. 


THE SAME OLD STORY. 
By Mrs. BEECHER. 


A “OST young housekeepers are met at the 
Bs ] threshold of their new life with some diffi- 
eulty which appears insurmountable, but, know- 
ing that others have overcome, they feel ashamed 
to seek counsel lest they be thought unusually 
ignorant or stupid. That is a mistake which 
pride leads them into. We have before us a letter 
from one who, unwilling to ask personal friends, 
seeks the needed Knowledge through these col- 
umns, that her inexperience may not be known. 
She has no oceasion to feel the least mortification. 
In answering her questions we but repeat the 
same old story—the same directions we have given 
many times to others similarly harassed. We 
feel the greatest syinpathy with all young people 
upon whom the burden of housekeeping is laid 
before they have been thoroughly trained to un- 
derstand all that belongs to each department of 
household labor — not only to understand how 
the work should be done, but to step to the front 
and do it with their own hands, in an emergency 
or for their own pleasure. 

Many of the stumbling-blocks that dishearten 
a beginner spring from ignorance of cooking and 
want of judgment in selecting materials quite as 
much as from inability to combine these articles 
properly, and use them without needless labor. 

In the first place, our ** young and sorely-tried 
friend” should bear in mind that in most things 
it is, in the end, true economy to buy the best, and 
nowhere is this so true as in the purchase of ar- 
ticles of food: and of all such material flour and 
butter should be selected with the greatest care. 
(vet the best in market, even if you pay an extra 
price; and, with flour, notice the brand. Then 
try the flour faithfully, and if it proves satisfac- 
tory ‘‘make a note of it” and continue to buy 
that same brand, unless it is found after a while 
that this kind deteriorates. It is, unfortunately, 
too often the case that when an article has been 
found superior, and patrons have been earnest in 
its praise, it very soon is less carefully prepared, 
and gradually becomes quite inferior. That once 
discovered, it is but just punishment forthe pa- 
trons to seek for a better and more honest article. 
Just at present there is no better flour than that 
known as the ** New Process Flour,” which, it is 
claimed, is so made as to secure that portion of 
the wheat—the sweetest part—which lies close to 
the hull, and which is that that gives the peculiar 
sweetness to Graham flour. This part is saved 
without using the thin, sharp part Known as the 
hull, which is often injurious by irritating the 
coats of the stomach, and which, of late, physi- 
cians are telling us is for no one the peculiarly 
healthy food that it has been thought to be. The 
New Process Flour is a little more expensive—a 
dollar on a barrel more than ordinary good flour. 
But we were assured, a few months since, by one 
who had used it nearly two years, that one barrel 
of this flour would last one-third longer than any 
other flour. 

A good, honest grocer is the first comfort to be 
thought of by the young housekeeper, and should 
be searched for as for hidden treasure. Once assur- 
ed that he is thoroughly trustworthy his judgment 
will be of great service in many cases when inex- 
perienced persons will be greatly disturbed, until 
by long practice they learn to trust their own. 

In purchasing flour, take a portion in your hand 
and close the fingers over it tightly. If good it 
will remain in a ball, and wheu the hand is opened 
the lines in the palm of the hand will be distinctly 
seen on the flour. The dough made from good 
flour will be of a yellowish color, not a clear blue 
white, and after being well kneaded will not 
stick to the hand. 

The same rule holds good with all groceries. 
Buy the best. Money and comfort are saved by 
it. Poor, cheap sugar is as poor economy as 
flour. Pure, clear granulated sugar will last much 
longer and be cheaper than any of the coffee or 
brown sugar. 

In cooking, be very careful that the stove or 
range is in first-rate order before collecting the 
materials. Shake the grate free from ashes: have 
all the fuel that will be needed close by, and what 
is in the stove burning clearly. Keep doors and 
windows closed if they are opposite the range 
orstove. If the air blows across the stove it can- 
not bake well, or if the sun shines directly upon 
it. If either of these are allowed the coal will 


Henry 


soon look white, instead of burning clear and 
lively. 

The tire and oven being in a proper condition, 
the bread, cake or pastry cap now be attended to. 
A large, clean apron is needed. A sack apron, 
made long and full enough to cover the dress all 
round, with high neck and short sleeves, is a great 
convenience. Then, if one is suddenly called from 
the work in the kitchen, it is easily thrown off, 
leaving the dress in a neat, presentable condition. 
Before putting on this apron fold back the dress 
sleeves above the elbows. Do not push them up. 
That wrinkles the sleeves, and they will not look 
nice if one is called off to see company. A close 
net cap drawn over the hair will prevent loose 
hairs falling on the table or on the food, and 
should be more generally used than is customary, 
particularly since the present mode of frizzling or 
roughening up the hair, instead of the beat, 
smooth, glossy way that was so natural and so 
becoming. 

A basin of clean water and a clean towel close 
by are very necessary, for one should not be com- 
pelled to stop in the midst of the cooking to go 
for thei in case of any mishap. Put everything 
needed on the table neatly—not seattered all over 
it. It willsave time. All utensils should be put 
away perfectly clean and well dried, so that when 
next needed one will not be hindered more than 
to wipe them free from any dust that may have 
crept in on them. One should never forget that 
scrupulous neatness about all cooking utensils, if 
nowhere else, must not be neglected, if she would 
learn to do her cooking easily and expeditiously. 


}If the necessary dishes, whatever may be the 


materials, are put aside dirty or only half cleaned, 
there will be much time wasted when next needed 
in putting them in a proper state for use, and also 
great risk of the food having a moldy or musty 
taste. 

A good-sized molding board, kept white and 
perfectly dry and smooth, is always needed when 
baking, not only for Kneading bread, ete., but to 
keep spots from any liquid used, and the scatter- 
ing of sugar and flour from the clean, white table. 
It can be easily taken, with all the soiled dishes 
that have been used, from the table to the sink 
for washing; thus saving time and steps as well 
as much litter. Every one should aim to cook 
without gathering a large number of dishes. It 
saves many steps antl much confusion. After 
keeping this before the mind a short time, and 
practicing it, it is surprising how few utensils one 
finds are needed to do even the nicest kinds of 
cooking. 

We have tried to answer part of the questions 
which our inexperienced young housekeeper pro- 
pounded, and will endeavor to assist her soon still 
further. We think she only needs a few hints to 
show her the most sensible and convenient ways to 
take hold of her work. and some little assistance 
in forming correct judgment on a few points, to 
make quite an expert housewife. It is these little 
things—the first steps—that are the bardest to 
learn, and each item correctly understood pre- 
pares the way forthe next stepto be easier. All 
such minute directions seem superfluous to the 
initiated, unless they have had young people con- 
stantly about them, who keep the elder’s first 
efforts before their minds by the continual neces- 
sity of teaching the younger. 

RECEIPTS. 
TO GRILL A SHOULDER OF LAMB. 

Half boil it: score it with a sharp knife, and 
cover with egg, crumbs and parsley ; season as 
for cutlets ; then broil over a very clear, slow fire, 
or put into a Dutch oven, and brown it. Serve 
with any sauce that is agreeable. <A breast of 
lamb may be cooked in the same way; and this 
mode makes both very nice. 

SAVORY SANDWICHES, 

Boil eggs hard; leave them to become quite 
cold, or throw them into cold water, if in haste : 
then cut in thin slices, moderately thick, add a 
few pieces of anchovy, oranchovy paste, or boiled 
ham chopped very fine, or any cold meat that is 
convenient ; cut bread or rolls quite thin, butter 
each slice, and lay the egg between two slices. 
Very nice for pic-nics or tea. 

SCOLLOPED CHICKEN, 

Minve cold chicken and a little lean ham quite 
fine, season with pepper and a little salt if need- 
ed, stir all together, add some sweet cream, 
enough to wake quite moist, cover with crumbs, 
put it into scollop shells or a flat dish, put a little 
butter on top, and brown before the fire or front 
of a range. 


Folks. 


SOMETHING ABOUT MAY. 
By S. Coan. 


\ J) HAT a store-house it is! 
What is a store-house, do you ask ? 

Why, May, to be sure! 

The month of May has been stowing away for 
hundreds of years so many great names, so many 
odd games, and so many absurd superstitions that 
I can't begin to tell you half of them. The strange 
things people once believed of May would make 
you laugh, and so, perhaps, it’s fortunate for Mrs. 
Pepys that she lived two hundred years ago. Mrs. 
Pepys was an English lady, and what do you 
think she did? She moved out of London into 
the country in May so that she could wash her 
face every morning in dew, for she thought it 
would make her beautiful. All the ladies thought 
so, too, and there was a great washing of faces. 
Do you think they grew more beautiful’ I do, 
and Im not at all superstitious. It was the quiet 
country life, the fresh morning air and plenty of 
it that did ir, though. These always make one 
more beautiful, and the ladies would not have had 
them but for their faith in the May dew. 

So many games used to be played in May that 
there isa long list of them called ** May games.” 
They were not by any means played on the first, 
day or May day, as many people think. No, the 
boys had their fun all through the month. 

(rreat festivals or feasts were held among the 
Romans aud earlier people. ° Everybody seemed 
determined to have a good time, and May was 
called *‘ Merrie Maie.” At least a hundred saints 
were born in May, and every day is a saint’s day 
in the Romish Church, It is to one of these 
saints—or priests, as you would call them—that 
we owe our oratorio music. Did you ever know 
that’ His name was Philip Neri, and he was 
born in Italy, in May, more than three hundred 
vears ago.. He persuaded a number of priests to 
join with him in founding an order which they 
called the Oratory. An orderis a sort of school, 
whose rules are sometimes very strict, and every 
member must obey them. St. Neri made very 
eruel rules for the oratory. One of these was 
that every priest belonging to it should whip his 
own naked body with a whip made of knotted 
eord. This they did very often, and always in 
the oratory or chapel, after they had held service. 
Children were sent away, the lights were turned 
out, and here, in the dark, the priests whipped 
themselves, and thought they were pleasing God 
by so doing. These same priests had music per- 
formed in the oratory to draw young people to 
the service. They set some Bible story to music 
and sang one part of it before the sermon and one 
part after, so that people who wanted to hear all 
the music had to hearthe sermon too. This music 
became very popular, and now we call all Bible 
stories set to music oratorios, and many of you 
“>, probably, every year to hear one or more of 
them. People believed all sorts of wonderful 
things of St. Neri. One was that he could tell 
every person who was guilty of a secret sin by the 
swell of the person. 

St. Dunstan is another May saint, born on the 
19th. He has made himself very famous, as you 
will see by these lines : 

“ Saint Dunstan, as the story goes, 
Once pull'd the devil by the nose 
With red-hot tongs, which made him roar 
That he was heard three miles or more.” 

Toere is a curious old picture of the saint hold- 
ing the devil fast by the nose, which smokes away 
like a small voleano. 

The story is that the devil came to Saint Dun- 
stan while he was hard at work making a cup— 
for he was a skillful goldsmith—and tempted 
him in every way that he could, and was only 
driven off by the hot tongs pinching his nose. 
Now, the story has a moral, but I am not going 
to tell it, because | have found after a good many 
years of teaching that all you ‘‘ young folks” are 
as quick to discover the moral as we ‘old folks.” 
You need now only to have the hint that by the 
devil people meant any temptation to do wrong. 

If you ever travel in Europe you will see in 
many places pieces of wood that are very sacred, 
and are said to be from the cross on which Jesus 
died. The Festival of the Cross celebrates the find- 
ing of this *‘ real” cross. The legend says that St. 
Helena in 326 found three crosses on Mount Cal- 
vary, but nobody could tell on which of the three 
Jesus was crucified. A sick woman, however 
when laid on one of them, was immediately cured, 
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and that settled all doubt. The ‘‘ rea/ cross” was 
then shown to crowds on every Easter, and who- 
ever wished could have a piece of it. 

But the cross would soon be cut to pieces at this 
rate, you will think. That is exactly what the 
priests found the people thought, and so what did 
they do’ They said that every time a piece was 
cut off new wood grew in and filled the place; 
and the story satisfied the ignorant. It is a good 
explanation, too, of there being more pieces of the 
cross in the world than would make several 
Crosses. 

But do you want a ‘‘real, (rue story’? There is 
a wonderful one about a man whose name I will 
not tell you. Some of you must know who he 
was, and the others will like to find out for them- 
velves, 

He had the most exciting adventures of any 
man I know, and probably thought the 29th of 
May the greatest day of his life. Although the 
story is two hundred years old and more, I think 
every 29th of May that I can almost hear the 
shouts and wild hurrahs of the people who wel- 
comed home the man they had nine years before 
driven out of the country. On this day for many 
vears people wore oak leaves on their hats because 
the man over whom they were now shouting for 
joy had had to hide himself for a whole day in an 
oak tree to escape being killed by these very peo 
ple. Nine years before he had been beaten in a 
great battle in which his own countrymen were 
lighting against him. He fled from the battle field 
as fast as a horse could carry him, and for forty 
days was hiding from his enemies. This was not 
an easy thing to do, for many knew him, and 
every corner of the land was searched. But not 
oue of the forty persons who helped him to eseape 
betrayed him. At one time he wore workman's 
clothes and chopped wood as a common laborer ; 
at another he acted as servant to a lady and gen- 
tleman on a journey. 

Once an old woman whose servant he pretended 
to be had to slap him on the back, scold him 
soundly, and push him into the house very rudely 
to prevent the soldiera who were galloping up 
from suspecting that the hunchback they saw was 
the greatest man in the kingdom and the very 
one they were searching for. He wore the dirtiest 
old clothes, and old boots that made bis feet sore, 
cut his hair off, and stained his hands. After a 
great deal of suffering and being a great many 
times nearly discovered, he escaped to France. 
_Innine years the people changed their minds and 
called him back, and May 2%th became ** Restora- 
tion Day.” 

Do you know who the man was ” 


WHAT TOTTY TAUGHT THE DEACON, 
By Hore LEDYARD. 


{AREFULLY Totty stepped along the street. 

It was the first time in all ber life that she 

had been to the minister's, and Totty felt very 
grown up indeed. 

But to tell you what she has in her basket, and 
why she is going to her minister's, | must go back 
a week ortwo. Three weeks before, Mrs. Dallas, 
(Totty’s mother) was very ill, so ill that the doctor 
said she might not get well, and Mr. Duncan, the 
minister, came to see her. Now Mr. Duncan had 
ebildren of his own, and knew how lonely the 
poor little girl whom he saw standing at the 
sitting room window, as he rang the door bell, 
must feel when her mother lay ill up stairs and 
no one had time to notice the child. So, as he 
came down stairs, he said to the nurse who was to 
open the door for him, ‘‘ 1 would like to see the 
children.” 

**Oh,” said the woman, ‘‘ there’s only one; I 
think she’s in there,” and she opened the sitting 
room door. 

It was growing dusk, but Mr. Duncan saw a 
little figure in one corner, and saying, ** You 
needn't wait,” he closed the door and went to the 
child. Poor Totty! she was standing in a corner 
with her face to the wall. ‘‘Come and sit on my 
knee, my child,” said a kind voice, and Totty saw 
the great tall minister bending over her. She was 
a shy child, yet was glad to get on any one’s knee 
—she was so lonely. 

did yuu stand in the corner, Totty said 
the minister, after he had learned her name. 

** Cause I'd been bad, and mother would ’—and 
the sad little voice broke down. 

Mr. Duncan understood at once. The poor 
child had tried to be good, and, failing, had pun- 
ished herself as her dear mother would have done, 
longing for even the mother’s punishment in her 
loneliness, 

Mr. Duncan talked to the little girl about God's 


love for her mother and for her, talked of heaven, 
till Totty felt ashamed to wish to keep her mother 
from such a lovely place, and then he put her 
down, and kissing her good by went away, saying, 
‘You must come and see me, Totty, by and by.” 

Strange to say Mrs. Dallas grew better, and the 
little girl was sent away to Aunt Mary's to stay 
till mamma was well. Just two days before Totty 
had come home, to find dear mamma up and to 
tell her all about that ** good, kind Mr. Dunean.” 

‘*T-want to show him how I love him, mamma. 
I want to take him something nice.” 

Mrs. Dallas felt so thankful for her recovery 
that she too wanted to show her gratitude, so she 
said : 

* Well, Totty, I will let you go to see Mr. Dun- 
can on Thursday, and you way take him some- 
thing nice.” 

‘* May I take him something of my own ? 

* Yes, you can choose.” 

It was winter time, and eggs were very scarce. 
Totty had a dozen hens, and papa bought all her 
eggs, which gave Totty quite a nice little sum of 
pocket money. She ran to the cook. 

“Oh, Nancy, bas my hens laid eggs while I was 
away ?” 

“Yes, Miss Totty; your pa’s took six, and 
there's twelve left.” 

Totty danced for joy. Mr. Duncan should have 
all her eggs. Mrs. Dallas was glad to humor the 
little girl, and with her husband's help she made 
one of Totty’s eggs a really valuable present. 
For, after blowing the egg empty, she carefully 
worked in a fifty dollar bill, and laid a note in the 
bottom of the basket to say it was a thank offer- 
ing for her recovery. 

By Thursday Totty had twenty eggs, and start- 
ed off in her Sunday dress to call at the minister's. 
Now, just as she tripped around the coruer, and 
came in sight of the church and the minister's 
house, Deacon Sharpe came upto her. The dea- 
con was a good man and helped the minister in 
his church work, but he never had thought of 
giving him any extra present. ‘* We pay his sal- 
ary, and though it ain’t much it’s reg lar,” he used 
to say; and certainly if it was as “reg lar” as it 
was sinall it was pretty well up to the minute. 

“Well, little one,” said the deacon, ** you look 
as fresh asa posy! How's your ma?” 

**She’s most well, thank you.” 

** Where are you goin’ to, and what have you 
got there 

“Tm goin’ to the minister's, and these are eggs 
—my eggs. I want to give ‘em to him.” 

* Why, what you givin’ him eggs for? 

‘‘Oh, he told me ‘bout heaven, you know, and 
was so kind and—- | love him so much. Don't you 
always give things to folks you love ?” 

The deacon went on and left Totty at the min- 
ister's door, where she was warmly welcomed and 
petted, and Mr. Dunean told her he should paint 
one of the eggs, and always Keep it to remember 
her love forhim. You may be sure that pleased 
Totty. 

The next day, just as the minister was thanking 
(iod again for that money, which was sent in such 
a wonderful way, Deacon Sharpe's market wagon 
drew up. ** Mary, dear,” called the minister, * see 
here, darling; you telt badly that that fifty dollars 
must all go to pay back bills and for groceries. I 
told you not to fret—look at the deacon.” 

It was a funny sight, but very pleasant to a 
poorly paid man, with three big boys to feed. 
Why the deacon didn’t ring the bell, | can’t tell. 
He pulled out a barrel of potatoes, then another ; 
then came apples, and, as he landed these, one or 
two rolling off the deacon picked one up, took a 
bite, nodded his head sagely, as mach as to say, 
* Them’s good,” and looked with great approba- 
tion at the barrels. But there was more to come ; 
turnips, carrots and a couple of bags of some 
kind of grain. ‘Corn seal, dear, 1 do believe,” 
said the delighted wife, ‘‘and with the eggs Ill 
give you such a Johnny-cake to night !” 

At last, carrying a couple of turkeys in his bands, 
Deacon Sharpe rang the bell. Mr. Dunean him- 
self opened the door. The deacon was a man of 
few words. 

‘*Mornin’, sir. Can your boys giv’ me a hand 
to roll in these things ?” 

“Till help you, with a right good will, deacon. 
Who told you what we needed ’” 

Deacon Sharpe had reached the potatoes, and 
leaning hard on them he exclaimed, ** You don’t 
mean to say you needed them !” 

‘Certainly. You see we havn't a big farm like 
you. Didn't you bring them because we needed 
them 

“Mr. Dunean, | brought you them things 
because | was ashamed that a little bit ofa girl 


, 


should be more thankful to you than I'd ever 
been. You've driven out to our place time and 
agin, when Sairy Ann was sick, and had prayer 
meetin s at our house, and taught me alot o° good 
—made me a better man, I hope; and yet I never 
did the least extra thing to show my thanks, to 
shew—as that little mite of achild said—that I 
loved you. This taught mea lesson, and these 
thinvgs shan't be the last that come from Briarsly 
farm for you. As to your needing them, | own 
it's a new idee, and I feel pretty cheap when I 
think on’t.” 


WHAT A STORY! 
By M. F. 


AN STORY? Well, I'll tell you one: I'll tell 
wT you what Ive seen, and see if anyone of 
you can guess where I have been. It won't be 
fair for you to tell, Polly, because you know where 
I was going when I set out; but it was quite a 
show. First there was just a wide blue field,— 
not green like grass at all—and onit walked a little 
virl who must have had a fall: her head and neck 
had quite come off, but she did not seem to care. 
Alice, how do you think you'd feel if you had 
none to wear’ She must have been the shep- 
herdess, for next came on the sheep: the funniest 
and the prettiest! so white, and none asleep. Oh 
no, indeed! they ran so fast they soon were out 
of sight. Totell of even the drollest ones would 
keep us here all night. No two of them were 
shaped alike, and many looked like whales: a few 
like monkeys—one of whom wore at least fifteen 
tails! Chickens were there, and parrots too, 
though not a word they spoke, and all seemed 
made of soft white wool you would have loved to 
stroke. Some were like elephants, so large ! and 
some like mice, so small! and others were so very 
long I could not see them all. They turned and 
rolled and twisted in the blue field as they passed, 
and then broke in little pieces and vanished at 
the last! Now have you guessed’ Did Polly 
tell’ Yes, in the dentist's chair. You did not 
know such curious things were to be seen from 
there’ Well then, just bold vour head back and 
look up at the sky some breezy day, and tell us 
all that you see passing by. 


Mussles. 


A NUMERICAL QUOTATION ENIGMA. 
letters. 
7, 10, makes the man, #3), 25, 42, 47, 43,25. Sof it the 
fellow. Pope. 
17, 26, 13, 10, 31, 37 is bumble, that 3, 4] knows no more. —(Cow- 
per. 
Solitude 46, 2, 6, 5, 10, 36, 37, 12, 13 Is best society, 
And short ®), a4, 52, 5, 17, 4, 6, 16, 22, 27 urwes sweet return. 
Milton, 
Stiff in 30, 20, 5, 26, 45, 9, 22, 285 alwave in the wrong. 
Was 53, U5, 41. DS, 20, 36, 40, 25 by starts, and 
25, 11, 27, 4, 24, 40, 2 long.— Dryden. 
Wind, that grand old 8, 43, 3), 2, 55, 49, smote 
His thunder-harp 44, 1, 45, 40, 12, Aler. Smith. 
15, 43, 5, 21, 56, SO, 44's the very spice of life.—Cowper. 
My whole is an excellent maxim, both for old and young. 
V LOLET. 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in snow but not in ice: 
My second is in wrong but notin vice; 
My third isin rhyme but not in verse; 
My fourth is in bad but not in worse: 
My fifth is in bush but not in tree ; 
My sixth is in wild but not in free; 
My seventh is in prove but not in try : 
My eighth is in tear but net in cry; 
My ninth isin burt but not in barm : 
My tenth isin hand but not in arm. 
My whole is a poet we often quote 
Who lived at a time not very remote. 
AGNes LEE. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


1. Behead a region, and leave a fruit. 
2. Behead an idle fancy, and leave a package. 
3. Behead rocks, and leave what some do wear. 
4. Behead a piece of metal, and leave recent. 
5. Behead parts of the body, and leave a donation. 
6. Behead an aquatic plant, and leave one whu delays. 
7. Behead a kind of basket, and leave to scold. 
8 Behead a noise, and leave the best part of a thing. 
ALEX. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In heaven. 
Water. 
Center. 
Branch. 
In earth. EVA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL Is. 
An Luigma.— Pamphlets, 
A Charade.—Soapstone. 


A Piamond Puzzle— = 
FO 
8 UN D 
BN D 
b 
A Word Square— 
LOR K 
AREA 
T BA K 


A Geographical Enigma,—Suez. 
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PLANTING THE GARDEN. 
By Wa. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


SPADING the garden is hard work. 
Better let Patrick do it. But watch Pat- 
rick. It won't do to turn him loose on 
your grounds while you go down to the 
store, unless he has worked for you 
many years and has been thoroughly 
drilled. Otherwise you may fare like 
our neighbor the Squire, who set a man 
of much brawn and little brain to dig 
over his garden, and then went to his 
office. About noon we heard a loud al- 
tercation going on over the fence. Paddy 
had spaded up the garden and the as- 
paragus bed too! Our Mr. Murphy is a 
different man. He may be safely trust- 
ed in a mixed garden. The other day 
he called attention to some sprouting 
seeds in a row. They proved to be 
French pear-seed, sown the spring be- 
fore, which had not come up but were 
now starting nicely. Paddy would have 
spaded them under, sublimely uncon- 
scious of anything wrong, and we should 
have been none the wiser. But whether 
’atrick or Murphy does the work it will 
pay for you to sit on the ferce, or at 
least be near enough to see that he puts 
his spading-fork down deep, turns the 
lifted soil entirely over, breaks up the 
lumps, and throws out the weeds and 
the stones. If you don't, you will be 
likely, in the course of summer cultiva- 
tion, to turn up a good deal of buried 
treasure of this kind. 


--Now come on with your seeds, There 
are a few things that a man does well to 
get into the ground as soon as possible, 
always providing that the ground is dug 
and friable. These are peas, potatoes, 
radishes, and lettuce. Also, if: he has 
time—and if not, a little later—he will 
sow onions, beets, carrots, and parsnips, 
and set out cabbage-plants. Then he 
will wait till it gets good and warm, say 
the 15th or 20th of May, and plant corn, 
beans, melons, cucumbers, and squashes, 
and set out his tomato plants. But he 
will never be so uneasy as just before 
that first planting, nor so contented as 
Something is in and ready 
to grow into crispy succulence very 
BOON. 

—What shall we plant this year? That 
which did best last year is a safe rule, 
with a small margin for novelties. Shall 
we plant potatoes at all’ For, alas! the 
potato-bug is already planted and com- 
ing up in the liveliest manner. Some 
say plant early, and some say plant late, 
to escape the curse of Colorado. 

* But plant ye early, or plant ye late, 

The doomed potato will meet its fate.”’ 
Nevertheless, we shall try a small patch 
of Early Rose. It is both early and a 
good keeper. It has become an old and 
tried friend; for we never look at its 
shining tops or bronze-faced tubers 
without thinking of our first pound of 
Early Rose, for which we paid, in its 
first year of introduction, the then 
unheard-of sum of one dollar. (It was 
not long after that one tuber of a new 
potato was worth a house and lot.) 
We were ashamed to tell any one the 
price; but meaning to do the best by 
our three potatoes we cut them small 
and planted the pieces in a hotbed. 
They came up finely. Then a brilliant 
idea struck us. We carefully potted 
several of the finest plants, and, taking 
them to a druggist friend in our market 
town at planting time, arranged with 
him to keep them on exhibition as speci- 
men plants of the famous new potato, 
which we would sell at twenty-five cents 
each. Then we went home and waited 
for orders. Surprising to say, none 
came, and we were obliged to set out 
the plants ourselves. Vaulting ambi- 
tion had o’erleaped itself; for somehow 
the plang never seemed to do well, and 
at the close of the season we had only a 
scant half peck of very indifferent po- 
tatoes. We never speculated again; but 
we have raised Early Rose every year, 
and have let its new competitors alone. 
However, if you wish to experiment 
with Alpna-and Snowflake there is no 
law against it. 

—In the matter of peas we have lat- 
terly confined ourselves to the dwarfs, 
net having room for the bush varieties. 


Little Gem is the best we have tried. It 
is a wrinkled pea, of delicious flavor, 
but a little irregular in coming up. The 
Blue Peter is perhaps more productive. 
Among the bush peas the old Champion 
of England and McLean’s Advancer are 
as good as any. Plant the dwarfs in 
drills four inches deep and one foot 
apart. If you have some nice, well- 
rotted compost, sprinkle it in the drills. 
We put this in with nearly all garden 
vegetables, in the hill or drill, instead 
of manuring broadcast. 

—There is an endless variety in let- 
tuce, but the kind is not so important as 
its quick growth. Give it plenty of 
compost, moisture and hoeing, and it 
will be good under any name. But one 
may well select from the two classes, 
the loose-headed and the cabbage let- 
tuce, the latter doing best in summer, 
when, however, you won't care so much 
for lettuce as you do just now. 

—The radish presents itself to the con- 
templative mind now in the form of a 
long-horn carrot and now in the shape 
of the early turnip. Under either guise 
it is one of nature's first best gifts to 
man in the way of garden “sauce,”’ as 
our grandmothers used to call it—some 
of them said ‘‘sass."’ But for quick re- 
turns we must look to the little apple- 
shaped radishes—Olive, French Break- 
fast, etc. When they begin to grow 
they swell up very rapidly, and a plate 
of them on the table is wonderfully at- 
tractive. After these will come fhe 
Long Scarlet Short Top as a main crop. 
The radish isa good-natured fellow. He 
does not ask for the best soil nor the 
richest food (though he appreciates 
both), and isn’t sulky if you do not put 
him ina bed of hisown. He will grow 
anywhere, and cheerfully helps the slow- 
starting beet out of the ground, or 
makes a martyr of himself to save the 
melon from the bugs. 

—Onions we don't care much about, 
but other folks do, so a few rows must 
goin. Let them be the mildest you can 
find in the catalogues. For an early 
beet the Egyptian Blood is excellent, 
but, whatever the kind, don’t sow too 
much seed. A large beet goes a great 
way, and if you are not careful you will 
late in the season be forking out some 
over-grown monsters, too good to throw 
away and too coarse to eat. A row of 
carrots for the winter’s soups must not 
be forgotten. Put in the Early Horn, a 
stub-ended kind that is dug easily. A 
row of parsnips will complete the early 
seed sowing; and with a few plants of 
Early York or Wakefield cabbage you 
may let the garden rest awhile and look 
after the ornamental grounds. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser and the Publish... by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


RCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
/ Springs and Mattresses, of grades 
“8. P. E's, 203 Canai Street. New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establis' in 1867. 
Ruperior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church: 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc Fully Wervanted 
lliustrated C sent Free. 
& Torr, 102 2d St... 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
a superior quality of of Belis. 
cial attention given to CI ‘BELLA&. 
lllustrated Catalogue sent 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, known t& the since 
ore made at “THE BELL 
FOUNDERY,” “Wxet T N. w Patent 
Mountings. ‘atalogues Sree. No 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U.S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


Ne. 526 Broadway, No. 1 Astor House, 
Ne. 944 Breadway, No. Battery Place, 
Depot toot ofc ourtiandt 

Depot foot of Desbrosses St., 

Depot Jersey City. 


[?” The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad from New York to Pittsburg,is Phila- 
de aoa local time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 


L. Fs FARMER, 


FRANK THOMSON, 
Agent. 


Genera! Ma 
SAMUEL CARPENTE 
Genera! Eastern Puss A Agent 
26 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YoOrK, January 24th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of ita afaire on the 3lat December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
January, 1876, to Decem- 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 

$7,101,457 73 

No Policies have ag) issued upon Life e 

Risks; nor epee Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu 
ary, 1876, to December, I876........ $5,061, 095 12 12 

pune during the same ——— 

Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$1,058, 638, 410 3 35 


$4,929,197 66 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


Usited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 W 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
1.779.400 00 


207 000 00 


Real ‘Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
interest, and sundry notes and aes 


due the Company, estimated at. ..... 402,350 19 
Premium and Bills 1,812,514 38 


Total Amount of Assets............. $15,694,567 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits wil! be paid tu the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or theirlegal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemptiun 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
. Moons, AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 
Lewis CURT Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. te SSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMB. Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BC RNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. Low, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DoDGE, HORACE GRAY 
ROYAL PHELPS. EDMUAD W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIVTT, 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, PETER V. KING. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
H. MOORE 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 4d Vice Pres't. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


J.D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
w 


.... 8500,000 00 
Re-Insurance Fund.............. 525.127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities......... 108,362 15 
. 609,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
REMSEN LANE. Secretary. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Braekil corner Court and Montague 
ttre 108 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


$1,000,000 00 


Capita 
Assets, Jan’y 1. 1877, 3,040,085 07 
Liabilities, . . 252,962 10 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


PRIME ENJOYMENT 
FOR A YEAR, 
Less Than Four Cents a Week. 


HOME MADE ATTRACTIVE 


BY INTRODUCING THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Which, for more than filty-five years 
HAS BEEN THE 


BEST STORY, SKETCH, 


AND 


FAMILY PAPER. 


As is weil known all over the United States. It 
is published weekly, contains eight large es, 
clearly printed on good paper; filled with the 
choicest stories and sketches by the best writers: 
not sensational trash, but such as a mother is 
willing to have her chilaren read. The whole 
tone of the paper is pure ana elevating 

It also contains istorical aud Biographical 
articles; Scientific; Agricuiture and Household 
Departments : Fashion Article weekly, fresh and 
unexcelled ; Humorous Netes; Literary Reviews; 
News Notes ; Boys’ and Girls’ Robaina: and 
Strong and Sparkling Editorials, etc..etc. Is just 
such a ee loves tu read, and the 
price is on 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample copy containing ciub rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 3cent stamp. Address 


BENNETT & FITCH, 
7:26 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, ce. 


THE : DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


TIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


trong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
ering, sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice,all labeled, for @1; £2 for $2, 
lv oe 26 for $45 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
gdditional, one M ificent Premium HRoxe 
toeve dollar’ 8 worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
“ZUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
j-om over 800 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
and art the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
ond Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD Co. 
KosE-Gkow ERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


R OSES BY MAIL.—WE OFFER FROM 

our List, comprising over 500 varieties, 10,000 
well-rooted young roses ready for Spring plant- 
ing; our selection. $1.50 per dozen by mail; per 
Mt), by express; buyers’ selection, $2 per dozen, by 
mail; $10 per 100, by e xpress; also one year strong 
plants, &) per dozen, by express; $20 per 100 by ex- 
press. Catalogzues sent on receipt of three-cent 
stamp. MILLER & HAYES, Mount Airy, Phila- 
Penn. 


BLE TU BE ROSE-BUL, BS.—FIRST 


uulity Large Flowering Bulbs, 75c. dozen; 
WD; 1000; second quality flowering bulbs, 
Mi. dozen; $5. 100; $2). a few hundred extra 
larwe bulbs, dozen; $5, Dwarf Pearl, firet 
quality fluwering bulbs, dozen; 108. If 
sent by mail, 2c. per dozen 
MiLLER & H. 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Texas Lands. 


Best Investment in the Nation! 


240 acres rich prairie loam, producing cot- 
ton, grains, fruit. and vegetables, and adapted 
to stock, lying in the bigh and healthful lati- 
tude of North-western Texas, for the nominal 
sum of 8266 

Title Patent, direct and perfect. Taxes low. 
Worth several times the cost. Now is your 
time to ee a small sum fruitfully. No 
fraud. All work personally supervived, Handled 
in the interest of education in Texas. Full 
particulars furnished on application, (with 
stamps.) 

References: Rev. Wm. Brush D.D., P. E. 
Austin District, Austin, Texas: First National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas: 

Address, REV. L. H. CARHART. 
West Texas Conf. 
alll Box 377, Dallas, Texas 


$50) YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hateb- 
ing eggs and raising poultry by means 
of horse manure. Centennial and several Gold 
Medals, have been awarded to 
PROF. A. COR No. 7 Warren St.. N.Y. Dlus- 
trated sent on receipt of 4c. postage. 


ATOMIZERS, 


For Destroying Potato Bugs, &c. 


Deposits the insecticide on both sides of every 
leaf. Sure protection at less cost than $4 per acre 
for wh: le season. Send for Circular. 

THE NEW YORK PLOW CO.,, 
5 Beekman ™t., New York, 
Manufacturers of Acamant Plows, Nishwitz Wheel 

Harrow, Automatic Swivel Plow, fur side-hill 

and level land, and all the different styles of 

American Plows. Works: Newark, N. 


THE AWPRICAN 

CAT TEASER 
is the only thing that will 
keep cate off from fences 
and protect loweryvardens 
fold at HAROWAKE AND 
HOUSEFURNISHING Stores 

sirip, by mail, 


TRADE MARK 


10 « 
BALDWIN, 


PAINT. 


Use None but that w which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT 


Mixed Ready for Use, 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


“IT used your paint six years ago, and it still 
looks bright and fresh. I consider it far superior 
bo any paint in use.’—P, T. BARNUM, Bridgeport, 

onn 

“ The Averill Paint is the best and most econom- 
ical. "—INSURANCE MONITOR, N. Y. 

‘The paint gives good satisfaction—our church 
looks splendid.”’—Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE, Farm- 
ingdale, N. J. 

We have used the Averill Aner largely Goring 
the past six years.and find be dura 


‘Ihave painted quite a number of houses with 
the Avertil during the past four years,and am 
satisfied that it is more durable than the ordinary 
| and vi! paint.”’—H. E. BOAKDMAN, Rochester, 


tt? Send for Sample Card and Testimonial 
THE AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT: 
Burling . East Kandoil ph 


Our ashe Lard is Pure and free 
from Water. Ask your grocer for N. K. FAIR- 
BANK & CO.’S pure Chicage Lard. Depot, 
3% Whitehall 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 


Revolvers 


25 Elegant Corde, 2 atyles, with name 10 cts., 
postpaid. GEO ED CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


BO 


with name We. and stam 
L.C. Coz & Co., Bristel, 
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May 2, 1877. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


4}1 


Financial, 


From Monday, April 2, to Saturday, 
Aprtt 2%. 


Financial 
Monday. Wednesday, Saturday, 


Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures inSense the highest nominal! 
rates. 


Sixes, 181, r. 11a 4 113% 
5-30, mn. 1 c..... 
17. r x eee eer 1 3 118 
5-20. ce. 112% 1 2% 


Bide ter “tate Bonds. 


Se, "MA..... N.Y. G.R. 1887... — 
do Re. N.Y. 46. G.C. 1487... — 
do fe, N.Y. 66. G.L. 1883... — 
do mee N.Y. 68, G.L., 01... 10 
do » N.Y. 68, G.L. 142. . 120 
. fund . Bw N.Y. 66. G.L. 1885... 120 

do N.Y. 1876... — 
40 74. M.&4L N.C. OJan.& Ja 8% 
a0 7s. LL.B. P.B.4AN ¥ N.C. A. &UWU..... 18k 
do 7s. M. O. N.C, 6a. N.C.R.J. 65 
do 78, Ark. 9 A.40.. © 
Connecticut N.C..coup.. off.J. 47 
N.C. do of. 47 
ao 7s. new bonds. I's fund. act. ..... 
do is, ind'sed . oO do , 
7s. oonds 1US N.C.N.bds.. J.& J. 
Indians o6..... .... - N.C.N.B.. A.40.. 
(ll. coup. 6s, N.C... &.7T.. clase 1. 2 
Ill. 6a. coup. “79 do ao 
tll. War loan....... do o 
Kentucky tis........ Obs to 107 
Louisiana ts........ 42 
Louisiane 42 Rhode isiand 12 
42 south Caroline 6s.. 
do Penite’t'ry. 42 ao Jan.4Ju. & 
do L.B...... do & 
do do F’g Act, 
do sa L B.. 1875 do L. 
do a. ™ 40 L.C. DW 
do 78. consol'd. 75 78 of 42 
Mich. te. '73- 79..... iw do Non-fund.b. 3 
Go fe, Tenn. old........ 43% 
115 do 6s, new....... 44 
Missour' fe. '76..... newser... 
do n.b.. x2 
L’g Go o.b.. ™ 
Funding b. -5.... 105 do consol........ B2\4 
G0 ex. mat.coup 70% 
H. & St.J.. due do consol... 2d se. — 
do deferred... ... 5 
N.V.Reg. By L.... — D. of Co. 3. 19%... — 
-¥. C. — do Regis....... 
N.Y.é6. U.L. 1877... — 


Fereign 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 28, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 16.70 pkwes, 


Exports, 1400 pkgs. The market for new t« quick 
at 21@72c. for lots. and fancy selections of single 
tubs at 23@25c., and, with exception of poor stock, 
receipte were all taken on arrival. Old State 
dairies bave been largely sold at 1i@l8c. for Kast- 
ern account, and some 2,000 pkgs. were taken to go 
into retrigerator warehouses here. These heavy 
sales have taken most of the old stock off the 
market, and no considerable parcels really good 
old State butter could now be bought at less than 
2@lac. We quote: New butter, choice selections. 
7@25e.; new butter, good to choice lots, ; 
old butter, choice lots Lik¢@laec.; old butter, fair to 
good, 11@13; debris of the market, 7@10c. 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 6.281 boxes. 
Exports, 8,339 boxes. Gold, 107. The spring mar- 
ket for old cheese has been “sawed down.” They 
have been cabled over 2 to 4 shillings lower from 
the other side, which was then used to bear the 
market here; then the lower market here cabled 
back again to break the market there, which, in 
ite turn, would be recabled here to ao duty. Thus 
there was a see-saw pressure—a sort of ceowding— 
to keep old cheese at a minimum price. They 
have gone out without enough stock to go round, 
and yet, if we are to believe the current impres- 
sion of the market, at an actual decline in price. 
Old cheese are this week \@Xc. higher; but there 
oeing no stock to work on, the advance goes over 
to new make. There were sales of new at 4k@ 
l4\c. —the latter for special marks, and the market 
closes bare of stock, both new and old. We quote: 
New fine factory, l@1l4}<c.; new fair to good, 2@ 
lise; new, part skimmed, S@l0c. 

Egage.—The market went down to 12. since our 
inst, but fs now back to $3c.; 13c¢. for best marks. 


Fresh near-by marks, 18@13\c.; Western and 
Southern, 12@130. 


Live Poultry.—Fowils, per Ib., M@léc.; old 
roosters, 8@10c.; turkeys, 


Beans are higher, and marrows are short in 
stock; medium, per bush., $2.00@82.75; Marrows, 
40. 


Beeswax.—Southern and Western, pure wax, 

Dried Apples are in better inquiry; sales at 
5@5\c. for prime State quarters and sliced. South- 
ern and Western, }«@5c. 


Maple Sugar, per !b., 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags. etc.. on Commis 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns ag soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWI8 & CO., 
New 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5S Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kaneas, Missouri and lowa Improved 


anteed. We guarantee, a4 an assurance 
that we loan not to exceed one -third of 
the actual valine. In over six years’ business 
never lesta dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 
lars and references. J. B. WATHINS 
1O.. LAWRENCE, KAN., or HENRY DICKINSON, 
anager, 245 Broadway. New Yors. 
FEW rE and DESIBA BLE BONDS 
on which the interest has been promptiy paid 
for 5and § years; now due in 5 ane 8 years. Also, 
some choice School ponte. Short Time 
_ For sale by THOs. P. EL Lis, 14 Pine St. 


LANTERN AND STEREUOP- 
EK. 4 H.T. ANTHONY & Cw., Broadway. N. Y.. 

opposite Metropolitan. Sterevacopes and Views. 

Chromos sad Frames. Albume, 

Phot of Celebrities, Trans- 

parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 

Awarded Gret premium at Vienna & OPhiladelpbia. 


Pres eROTECTION SAT 10 N,1 


ONLY— M CONTAGION 
osy 


C BURIAL CASES 


METAL 


& CASKETS. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


yoes, “Strong Siat"’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
"Prititing ete. Blocas for Engravers. 
NDEKBURGH. WELLS & © 0., 
110 and and 18 Dutch sts... New York 
$66 a week in D your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portiana, Me. 


DELLUC & 


635 BROADWAY, 
Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC'S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash ; 
DELLUC'’S GLY HAIR 


an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 
DELLUC'’S BISCOTINE, 
invaluable food for children and invalids; 
DELLUC'’S TOILET WATERS, 
Viz.: Violet. New MownHay, Jockey-Club 
Kose Geranium, &C.; 
DELLUC’S IRIS SAC HETS, 
DELLUC’S CONC Ay ED oF 
PURE VANILLA 
AU prepared carefully >y 
E. FUUGERA. Chemiat, 
ew York and Brooalyn. 


JAMES Y. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. ¥. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 1876.) 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 
Spring Beds and Bedding. 


Prices to Suit the Times. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! 


Printe Cards, Envelopes, &c., 
equal to any press. Larger sizes 
for large wor Do your own print- 
ing am advertising and save money. 
Excelient spare bour amusement 
for old or youns. cao 

made ing Dusiness a 

whare. d 3c. stamp for 
KELSEY y CO., Mfrs.. Meriden, Conn. 


A COOD BUSINESS 


ls ensured to an active, qutererising man by ad- 
dressing Box 77S, Philadelpbis. P.O 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
willl confer a favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


BISMARCK: 


His Autheatic Biography, Letters aod 
Mem: randa. Introduction Bayare Taylor. 
Graphic and entertaining. Pail of anecdote, wit, 
romantic tocident, and greet historical events. 
Prefusely Iliustrated with actus! sketches 
from Bismarck’'s life—home, student, political and 
battie-scenes, portraite, landscapes, etc. 
enced CANVASSERS are after thie live book. nd 
for Ciroulars. J. B. FORD & CO., N. Y. 


30,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


New Boog, “ ADVENTURES OF TOM Sawryse,” 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don't fool away time oa 
dull works, = hy this live book. Send for circu- 
lars, terma, & 


Am. Pub. Co., Ct.; Chicago, Cia.,O0 


FIRST PREMIUM U.S . Centennial Exhibition, 


(oF HOLMAN L BIBLES 


1.800 PICTOR pew ctroulers, 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., ARCH Street, Phila. 


For Sale by 


DRUGGISTS 


The only knewn Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any other 
Diseases. itis nota Pateot Medicine, but a Stand- 
ard Kemedy, and has been used for oT years by 

the best Medival Faculty of Euro b perfect 
success. it is large!y used in al! the. principa! hos- 
pitais for the oure of the above diseases. 

s of Chronic Dysvepsla cured in the iast 
four moathe of 876in New York City and surround- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, $1.00 per S ez. Bottle. 
: De Cranb Co., 
Agents for U. 
— LANE, New City 


Made b a2 Agents in Jan., TT. wish 
$593 my Articles. Samples free. 
Add tty Liniagten. Chicago 


NEW BOOK GREAT 


“CENTENNIAL 


EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 
ver 400 Five Ba ravio costing 82 
e oply book fairly showin “ae ne 
eostly exbibits of the Art Gallery. Maobine 
Main Bulidings. Wide-awake qu 
the inferior books > heat. 
nd for term ongravings 
ZE IGLER < Philadelphia, 


of WANT ac ED to soll the 


60c. for complete copy of poo’ and full out- 
Ot. We have an immense stock Neologiead and 


& & Pow, New York. 
500 ACTIVE AGENT Lixcelstor Lets 
ter Copying Bee o rash. water, or 
will forward a 30 page 


Send 
book, full letter size, by 
mail, postpaid. Inquire of any Commereial Agen- 
cy ae to our stamp for 
lar, EXCE CTURING 1 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


VACUUM CURE, 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C. M. NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderfu! restoration tos 
state of perfect mental and physical vigor, will 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 


Boston, Nov. 1, 1874. 

It ia my Opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell,is of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
is so rational and clear, en principles of science, 
as to convince any one of ite utility who wil! ex- 
amine itimpartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the pest five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can aleo gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Ur. Newell, as 
well as to invaluable personal benefite derived 
from his treatmentinmy own case. And | heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of ai!. 


W. BR. ALGER, 


Agents in every town in 
the United Specia! rates 
to hotels and consumers, 
and terms on applica- 


tion to T. Ma oe apan 
Tea Warehouse, 78 Barcla ve. New York 


EAS.—The choicest tn the werte— 


rices—! argest Com 
article— pleases everybody Frade com continually 7 ios 
creasing—Agents wan where- bes 


ducementse— don't waste 4 for te 
ROBERT WELLS, 44 Vesey St... N.Y. P.O. Box, (287 


$5 10 $20 coe 


ree. For terme odie 
Worth Ce., Lows, Mo, 


lamp goods. NO PED ive. ary 
ness Hotel aod waveliag pemses paid. 
MONTTOR LAMP Maio St.. Owe 


$ Sane Cheapest tn the Anown 
worl um A 
For terms address fre 0. Chicage 


a made by Agents —~y 
t. postpeld, for 

trae. J. on 


$12 bome. A te wanted. Out@t and 
terms free. TRUE & ‘Con, Augusta, Maine. 


Sa menth. Hotel aad 


day 


and highly respectable for 
either sex. Send atamp for 


‘ — | apers or ®. for $1 pes axe 
‘Cf y mail or express o boys 
(wal — wanted. J. F. May, Chicago. 


cow olden pen .and « A ace of 
pack with elegan 


POTATO 


OUBRBANT Worms 


OUR PEST 


30 ots. Circulars, sent with testimonisls, 


NOTICE. We tne 
largest and beet selling 
Stationery Peckage!n the 
Work. contains 
sheets of is 


id 
les’ fashionable fanc pin and 


ackages, wit assorted Jew- 


A SAFE, SURE and CHEAP DESTROYER Of the 


BU G, CABBAGE 


and other Insects is 


POISON, 


Dissolved in water and sprinkled. No danger in use 
or to plants. Costs 25 cts. an Acre. Sample (} lb box) 


Obemical Works, 66 CortlandtSt. P. 0. box 3139 


THE GREAT MEDIOINAL FOOD. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


Has justly acquired the reputation of being 
THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 


~ AGED. AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT 
FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 


oF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. A SUPERIOR 


NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS, 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT IN 


Att Diseases OF THE STOMACH AND 


INTESTINES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
In the principal cities of the United States. 


158 Water Street, New York. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, 


F. 
ISSUES EVERY APPRO 


E AS THOSEO 
COM MPANY. 
ORGANIZED “APRIL 1842. 


CASHASSETS OVERS 


INSURANCE COMPAKI 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
80.000 AAA 


For Every Family. Ap- 
proved and recommend- 
ed. Centennial Medal 
and Diploma, Send for 


Palk, r6sth Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York 


PAIN TS. 


DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 


These 
and Linseed Ol), held in solution and ready for use; 


with these Paints. Send for testimonials of same. 
for Sample Colors and Price J. ists. 
GLOBE MIXED PAINT COO, 
Office, 76 Cortiandt Street, N. Y. 


Works, cor. Morgan and Washington Streets, 
Jersey City. 


“SAM'L A, BUSICE, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. Secretary. 


illustrated circular to 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Go's 


They are mixed ready for use any shade or color, 
and sold in any quantities from one quart to 4 


‘AQVGE SAVA'IV 


Pain's are made of pure White Lead, Zinc 


are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long as Paints mixed tn the ordinaryway. Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every oance of 
sdalteration found in them. Thousands of houses 
and some of the finest villas in America are painted 


| 
4. | 
_ 
| 
OF NEW YORK, | 
3 \ 
— EVERYWHERE. A pe | | 
iE Your houses with the i 
GLOBE 
i 
| 
| 
| 
4 
UF 
| — | 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV.. No. 18. 


and Géisdom. 


VERY HARD TO PLEASE. 
[From the San Antonto Herald.) | 

There is a gentleman in this city who 
has acquired the habit of going to a fruit 
stand and after pricing the melons, etc., 
and eating about five cents’ worth of 
peanuts, he objects to the price and does 
not buy. 

Yesterday the fruit man made up his 
mind "to sell him something, anyhow. 

“How much are these melons?’’ in- 
quire the peanut fiend. 

* Five cents apiece.”’ 

“Can I pick my melon?” 

* Take the biggest you can find.” 

‘Let me plug ‘em to find a ripe one?” 

* Here’sa knife; split wide open.” 

* Don't you throw in a banana?” 

* Always.” 

“Whew! If I had any way to get the 
melon home I believe I'd invest.’ 

* Just suy the word and I'll send you 
both home in a new hack, and give you 
ninety days to pay for the melon.” 

* Melons are going to be cheaper after 
a while, but if the chromo suits I'll take 
the melon. No colic in it, is there? Let 
me see the chromo?” 

“What chromo?” 

“Why, you ought to be able to throw 
ina chromo if you mean business. I al- 
ways get a chromo for cash transactions 
like that. Sorry can’t trade.”” And he 
picked up a handful of peanuts and 
sauntered out. 


“Yorr face seems familiar to me, 
sir,’ said one man to another on the 
Michigan Central train the other day: 
“can I have met you before? Was it at 
the Centennial? Or didn't I see you at 
St. Louis last fall?’ “ It may have been 
either, sir,’ courteously responded the 
unknown, “for I was a Turkish pasha 
in the cake and coffee business at Phila- 
delphia, and subsequently filled a brief 
engagement at St. Louis as a cannibal. 
I am now on my way to California to 
become a gorilla if native talent meets 
with any encouragement, but if busi- 
ness is bad I shall either let my hair 
grow and enter the lecture field or get 
a chuck-a-luck board and follow the 
country fairs.’ Life,’ said the other 
man, musingly, “is full of vicissitudes.”’ 
—{Chicago Tribune. 


WHEN a moth flies into a lamp flame 
and is consumed, may not the fire be at- 
tributed to a defective flew ?—({Cincin- 
nati Saturday Night. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver~- 
tiser and the Publis oF by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union, 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 BROADWAY. AY, corner of Oth St. 


CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS 


in all the new shapes, consisting of DOLMANS, 
MANTELETTES, FICHUS, SHAWLETTES, 
JACKETS, CAPES, &c., comprising the largest 
assortment of NOVELTIES to be found in this 
city. This is one of our aspeciaities, and we invite 
inspection of our stock, 


COSTUMES, COSTUMES, 


NOTICE.—All our PARIS PATTERN COS- 
TUMES will pow be sold at an immense reduction 
in price. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING 


of ourown make, at prices cheaper than in any 
street or avenue in this city. 


TRIMMINGS. 


POPULAR PRICES. Large selection of 
FRINGES, TRIMMING LACES, BUTTONS, 
CHOICE GALOONS of PERSIAN COLORS in 
BROCHE and FLORAL designs. ELEGANT 
HAND-EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS. Dress- 
makers invitea. 

CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
LATEST NOVELTIES itn CLOAKS, eo 

INFANTS’ WARDROBES, BASKETS, 


CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS 


for Spring and Summer wear. 

NOVELTIES in KABYLE CLOTHS, ALGF- 
RIAN STRIP BS, GOSSAMER DE NEIGE, LINEN 
GAUZES, GRENADINES, ALGERINES and 
SATIN-STRIPE BAREGES, suitable FOR POLO- 
NAISES, OVERSKIRTS, Ac. Some of these 
goods are very choice and not to be founa 
elsewhere, 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


A choice stock of goods tor family mourning in 
every new material. BLACK SILKS and GRENA- 
DINES from the best makers warranted to wear. 


DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT 


under the most competent management. Latest 
fashions received. We have made great improve- 
ments, satisfactory changes and a reductivn in 
prices. 


And Milward's ** Helix’’ Needles. 
(Io Patent Wrappers.) S013 Kvervwhere 
ARNE® FOOT POWER 

MACHINERY. 

{ different machines with 

which Builders, Cabinet 

Makers. Wagon Makers and 

Jobbers in miscellaneous 

work can compete as to QUAL- 

ITY and PRICE with steam 

power manufacturing: also 

Amateure supplies. saw 

blades, fancy woods and de- 

signs. Pay where you read 
this. and sone for 
and prices. 

BARNES, Winne 


bago Co,, Lil. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


14th ST. and 6th ih AV.. NEW ORK. 


Madame FOY’S S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, 


4 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. For sale by all leadin 
jobbersand retailers. Beware o 
imitations and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOI ELY BY 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven. Conn. 


. ‘ENTS and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautiful 
romo Cards, or 0 Scroll. or 0 White and 
ples, By Besare Mail. ‘Thou 
sande say: 
Ww. CANNew N. Box 279, oaton, Mass 


2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10-cts, 
post-paid. L. JONAS & CO, Nassau, N.Y. 


‘BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
Genera! Assortment of 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


Headquarters for E. C. BURT'S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mali on receipt of price. 


cw” Price List furnished on application. 


~ HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Ladies, Misses and Children 


Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders. 
Please state le where you saw 
advertisement tt 1D sending. 
For Iiustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List address 


MRS. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of 


CARPETINCS 


EVER EXHIBITED. 
MOQU ETTES., $3.50 per Y ~ 
VELVETS, $1. Yard 
BODY BRU SSELS, $1.50 to $2 pe ard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS » wo per Yard. 
INGRAINS, Suc. to $1 Yard. 

Also, a Large of VLPHOLSTERY 
GOODE, com rising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
Lambrequins, Mattresses, and every article kn:-#n 

to the trade; ali atthe Lewest Kates possible. 


STEWART & CO. 


SIDE PLAITINC. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


ne while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At- 


WM. _KRINES, 163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, 


@ , Et 14th Street, New York. 


Between Gold and Prince Streets. 


yW.JOHNS, 


MAI 


A 
and can be rastiy applied by any one. LaAberal 


Before purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Samples 
and REDUCED Price-List of 


‘ERIA 


ON with white Fire-Prooy Coating, for steep or flat roofs.—The coolest, most durable, and 

only reilable portable Roofing made. Easily applied by any one. Costs only half as much as tin. 
PAINT#S.—Twelve newest shades, ready for use. Guaranteed in every respect equal to the bes, 

produced tn this country, for all purposes, and more durable than any others for outside work. 
STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS,—The most effective and economical in use. 


STEA PACKIN G—Self. lubricating, Indestructible, All sizes. ASBESTOS BO 
ROOF PAINT-—FIRE AND ACID PROOF PAINTS, CEMENTS, FELT, Ac. 


these materials are prepared ready - user, in neat and compact form, are suitable for all climates 
inducements to Dealers and Large Consumers. 


S 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 


Also for sale by PHITI. 
& CO., Becton H 


BUC K & CO. 
PSUN & UPSON, A. ranciaco. 


simWar purposes purporting te centam ASBEST 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
S?7 Maiden Lane, New York, 
.PHTIA BRANCH, 406 Arch. St. PEAINER 


TED & CO... Colambus, 0. & 
St. ouls: H. DD. COLEMAN % Orleans; 


RK WOOD, 


te CAUTION.—The publse are cautioned oe purchasing or useing any materials for the above or 
O08, uniess they bear our name and dates of patents. 


BEST SOAP IN 


over the WHOLE WO 
‘The Jury, WITH OUT ‘HESIT 


rior to all others 


try. Send at once. 


recommen 
account of the V#RY SUPERIOR OU AL ITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE 
was the only PURE Soap for family use exhibited.and is seanewene. therefore, of great praise. Al! 
other Soap oontained rosin, salsoda, clay. silicate, or some other adulte 
aim of Awerican Soap Manufacturers seemed to be 
Soap, should contain the least Roap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 

JOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SUAP ‘s tor sale by all Grocers. Please try it. and see how infinitely supe- 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’' ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded by the Cen- 
tennia!l Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 


HONORABLE MENTION, 


STATES, 


A8 MAKING THE 


THE 


This award coincides with the judgment of + all over the country. and is really a victory 
RL The follows is their v ard: 


UNITED 


mopors. on which we received the Aw 
a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on 
of this Soap. This soa 


rating compound, and the chief 
t produce a compound that, while passing fur 


lL. CRAGIN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send an poy of our readers who will write 
for it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage’a sample of 


BBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to 


BROOK L YN AD VERTIS 


‘MEN Ts. 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE 


IN BROOKLYN. 
605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON ST., Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


NYE & TITUS. 


Printed Linens 
and Linen Lawns. 


Largest Assortment & Lowest Prices. 


TRADE 
MARK 


Milliken’s Branch Store, 


302 FULTON ST... BROOKLYN. 
Storein New York. Brovwdway. 
“IDE. BOX AND SPACE PLAITING, 
From One Cent a Yard, artisticaliy made 
Re. VA ALS 
98 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
Successor to Mra. Watkins. 
Cutting and Fitting by an Artist Tailor, whogives 
ladies cats etnetion and most perfect &t. 


I 
MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING ErTAB- 
LISHMENT, FULTON 8ST... BROOKLYN. 


Wigs. Toupees. Wigs. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND, 


327 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 


Saratoga Waves, invisitie and inimitable. Those 
who appreciate superior work should examine our 
very large Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs. Half 
Wigs, Toupees, Long Hair Braids or Switches, 
every colorand shade. We Select and Import our 
own Goods from Paris,and can sei! at the very 
Lowest Prices. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 


Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Street, Paites aud 
Mt reoklyn. 


Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 


mestic service without regard to _ ROSeEEEY or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied 


Something New 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
ecapand water. Is superior to painted walls. Cal! 
and examine for yourself. Also the largest as- 
sortment of fine Mica, Damask, Satin, and ordi- 


WALL PAPER 


and FRESCO BORDERS in the city. cow prising 
all the Fastiake Designs. Alaoalarge Stock of 
Win ndew “hades avd Fixtures, Tassels, 
Picture Cord, Etc., at the Lowest Prices. 


The Washable Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 
ELEORD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. 


506 Fulton Street, 506 


Between Bond St. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


AND DUNNE: AREROOMS. 
155 PIERNEPUNT STREET. 

Has now ready aii the new atyles of Mantilias. 
sacques and doimans; also the latest designs in 
dresses. Ladies wishing to furnish their own ma- 
terials can have their garments made in the very 
oes and most fashionable manner, at the shortest 
notice. 

Prices very moderate. 

Particuinr atténtion is paid to the cloak trade. 
The newest patterns constantly received. 

Bal! and evening dresses and wedding troussesus 
— a spectalty. 

ne assortment of clonk and dress trimming*. 

1S PIKRREPUNT near Fulton, 

rouklyn 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica. 
Wedagweed and Fayence Ware. A fine 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Paacy Geeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
and No. 146 State Street, age. 


TENT 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, APRIL 23. 
Russian troops arrive at Bucharest, in Rou- 
mania.——~Tbe Czar reviews his troops at 
Umerinka on Sunday, and makes a warlike 


addreas to them.——-The Russian Embassy 
have left Constantinople.—— Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s circular delivered to the Foreign 


Minister at Paris._— Additional charges pre- 
ferred against Bank Superintendent Ellisin a 
message from the Governor to the Senate. —— 
Judge Spofford nominated by the Democrats 
at New Orleans in caucus for United States 
Senator; be will support Mr. Hayes’s policy. 

—The American Popular Life Insurance 
Company, N. Y., ordered to show cause why 
it should not be dissolved. “The Journal 
of Commerce,” N. Y. was burned out, witha 
loas of $20,000. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2. 


The Czar issues a war manifesto.—— Prince 
Gortechakoff’s circular implics that the 
protocol is annulled, and says that the Porte 
is responsible for the war: he announces 
formally that Russia is at war with Turkey. 
——feventeen thousand Russians have crossed 
into Roumania.——An Irish’ Home Rule 
motion negatived in the British House of 
Commons by 417 to 67,——-The troops at New 
Orleans retire to their barracks; public salutes 
fired in New Orleans and Memphis.—Judge 
Spofford almost unanimously elected Senator 
from Louisiana.——The bill probibiting pool- 
selling on borse races passes the New York 
Senate with no negative votes. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIT 2. 


Fifty thousand Russians have entered 
Roumania.——It is reported that there has 
been skirmishing in Asiatic Turkey.—— Fif- 
teen thousand Russians hold the railway 
bridge at Barboschi.——Count von Moltke’s 
speech not deemed bostile to France at Paris. 
——The Packard government withdraw from 
the Louisiana State House at5a. m. and at 
noon the Nicholis Legisiature take possession. 
— Mr. Packard issues an address tothe Re- 
publicans ef the State counseling submission. 

—The N. Y. Custom House Commission will 
hold private sessions and begin ite work by 
examining the leading officials. An increase 
of fire insurance capital and dividends anda 
decrease in premiums received shown at the 
Underwriters’ convention.——The Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph Company reports $#70,- 
570 gross earnings, and $331,341 gross expendi- 
tures for 1876.——-Excitement at the Produce 
Exchange over the European war and rise of 
prices. 


THURSDAY, APRIL BM. 


The first engagement of the Russo-Turkish 
war fougbt at Tchurukson, near Batoum in 
Asiatic Turkey; the Turks assert that the 
Kussianps were repulsed with a loss of &0.—— 
Turkish troops reported to have occupied 
Kalafat..—-The Sultan promises, in case of 
need, to join the army.——The Spanish 
Premier says he will pursue a conciliatory 
policy..— The questions arising out of the 
Rapid Transit act dispute argued in the N. Y. 
Court of Appeals. The Sioux are ali to be 
concentrated and settled on the Missourl.—— 
Edward McPherson appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing.—— 
Cornelius J. Vanderbilt will sue William H. 
Vanderbilt for $1,000,000 for alleged breach of 
contract.——Collector Arthur describes the 
N. ¥. Custom House system to the Commis 
sion of which John Jay is chairman. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 

Great activity is manifested by the Eastern 
belligerents at all points. On the Danube the 
Russians advance to Guirgevo, opposite the 
Turkish fortress of Kustchuk. In Asta, fight- 
ing renewed at Tehurukson, and again 
resulted in a Rossian defeat. Northward of 
this point the Turks bombara and destroy 
Poti, a Russian military post. The Montene 
grins are about to begin hostilitiesin Albania. 
—-Ex-Gov. Noyes, of Ohio, to be Minister to 
France. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 2. 

The Russians occupy Galatz and Baila, both 
on the Danube.——In Asia Minor the Russians 
advance to Kurukdere; they assert that Poti 
is safe.——Roumania has entered into a con- 


vention with Russia.—The British fleet 
leaves Maita for Corfu.——Nine men killed 


and ten seriously injured by a fire in Mon- 
treal.—_—Judge J. E. King appointed Collector 
at New Orleans.——The Custom-house ip- 
vestigation in New York to be public.— 
President Hayes to expend over $1,100,000 on 
the rivers and harbors. 


MILLER & GRANT 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 


Black Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmings, 
and Sequin Pearl Buttons. 


879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DRY GOODS. 


SHETLAND 
HUME-SPUNS, 


Scotch Chevoit Suitings, 


FOR MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR. 


ECYPTIAN CLOTHS 


FOR SACQUES AND DOLMANS. 


and MATELASSE” 


Camels Hair 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


‘Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


PARASOLS. 
Sun and Rain Umbrellas. 


A CHOICE STOCK OF NOVELTIES 


NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


"Broadway, C Cor. 1 Oth Street. 


“UNDERGARMENTS 


AND 


HOSIERY. 


STAPLE AND FANCY STYLES FOR 
LADIES, MISSES AND GENTLEMEN. 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


750 Dozen 
LADIES’ 
GENUINE 
BALBRIGGAN HOSE. 
200 Doz. Men's 


BALDRIGUAN HOSE, 


The balance of a MANUFACTURER'S STOCK 
will be offered this week at LESS THAN WC nT 
ON THE DOLLAR. QUALI ry aU AKANTEED. 


99-82. former price, 024.00 per dozen. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


way, corner 19th St., 


“Upholstery Goods, 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Are now Pxniviting a NEW and 
TRAC E selection of 


Raw Silk and ‘Noel’ Tapestries, 


Together with their usual Large and Choice 
Assortment of 


Upholstery Fabrics 
Drapery Materials 


IN GENERAL. 


B.—WHITE and COLORED HOLLAND and 
Gui. D BORDERED SHADES made and put up 
with dispatch. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


Carpet Department. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Have just made LARGE ADDITIONAL ae 
DU CTIONS in the prices of their various stocks of 


CARPETINGS, 


And are now offering at prices much below those 
of many years past. 


Al e assortment + all the newest styles and 
now ip stock 


FRESH CHINA MATTINGS, 


White, Red Check, and new Fancy te 


OILCLOTHS & LINOLEUM. 


Persi ts and 
— 


¥OR MANTLES AND WRAPS 


LORD & TAYLOR 


ARE OFFERING FOR THIS WEEK IN THEIR 


Ladies Suit and Mantle Department 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


LADIES’ SILK SUITS, 
LADIES’ COMBINATION SUITS, 
LADIES’ DOULMANS AND MANTLES MADEIN 
SILK, MATELASSE, AND CLOTH, 
LADIES’ POPLIN SUITS, 
LADIES’ CAMEL ’'S HAIR SUITS, 
LADIES’ CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, 
LADIES’ FLANNEL WRAPPERS, 
ALSU., 

MIS3ES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS AND 
SACQU ES, AND FULL LINES 
LADIEs’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’s .UNDER- 
CLOTHING. 


THE-E STOCKS ARE NOW FULLY REPLEN- 
IMHED FOR THE SEASON WITH THE NBW BST 
AND BEST GOODS, AND WE INVITE AN IN- 
“PECTION. 


Wonderful Reductions 
BLACK SILKS. 


ALL OUR MOST IMPORTANT LINES OF- 
FERED AT LATE AUCTION PRICES. 

WE WILL OFFER FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 
100 PIECES AMERICAN CASHMBRE INDE. 
“TRUCTIBLE BLACK SILK AT 8140 A 
YARD, PREVIOUSLY SOLD FROM $1 75 UP. 


Novelties in Dress Goods. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, ALGERINES, 
NEIGUSE CLOTH, GRENADIN® DENTEL. 
BEIGE MATELASSE, CASHMERE DENTEL. 
CASHMEREGUYPOOR, ARMURE MOBAIQUES, 
BASKET CLOTHS, DE BEIGE AND CAMEL’S 
HAIR CLOTHS, IN THE NEWEST SHADINGS 
AND MIXTURES, ESPECIALLY ARRANGED 
FOR COMBINATION SUITS. 

THESE GOODS, ARRIVING LATE, WILL BE 
SOLD MUCH BELOW THE USUAL PRICES. 


Our Crenadine Stock 
Ik NOW UNUSUALLY FULL AND ATTRACT. 
IVE. IT BMBRACES ALL THE GRADES FROM 
20c. A YARD TO THE FINEST EFFECTS PRU- 
DUCED. 
GRENADINE VELAOU R, 
GAUZE DE MECCA 
DRAP DE MEDINA, 

TOILE DE MEDINA, 
AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL AND BXCLUSIVE 
LINES PRESENT THE MOsT CHARMING RE- 
SULTS IN COLORINGS AND FABRICS, 


In Low-Priced Dress Goods 


ALL THE BEST KNOWN AND MOST POPU. 
LAK LINES AKE FULLY REPRESENTED IN 
GKEAT VARIETY. 

VERY HANDSOME ARLINGTON AND AR- 
MURE SUITINGS, AT 25c., FORMUBRLY 85c. 

CANTERBURY SUITINGS AT 3@c., FORMER- 
LY 45e. 

FRENCH ORGANDIES, LAWNS AND 
BRICS. IN FULL AND BEAUTIFUL ASSO0RT- 
MENT. THE PRETTIEST GOODS IMPORTED 
SEASON. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLI- 
CATION TO ALL PARTS OF 
ORDERS FOR GUODs OF v 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH &8T., 
Grand, Chrystic aed Fersyth ts. 


SILKS. 


WE HAVE LARGELY 


STOCK of 
Black, Colored 
and Fancy Silks 


WITH ALL the LATEST NOVELTLHS FROM 
the MOST CELEBRATED BUBOPEAN MAN- 


UFAOTU RERS, which we are offering 
At EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


Our own manufacture, at 158 75 and $2 per yard. 
COLORED SLLKES, SEL BCT ALITI 
for oar RETALL SALES. 


tADE EXPR 
CHECK SILK® in GREAT 
RIEBTY. from Sc. to $1 per yard. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES 


To Ro and COLORS of A rr and SILK 
from $1. to $3 per yara. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY, 4th AV., Oth and 10th STREETS. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand & Allen sts., N. Y., 


LACES. 


SATIN- PARISIENNE and GRENA- 
DIN ES—-all cot 
FANCY BORDERED STREAMER NETS. 


SPANISH and BRUSSELS NET SCARF 
(2% yds. long), 75c., $1.2. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


LACE BIBS, ‘Se... T5e. 

LACE COLL TIE ENDS. CAPES, 
FICHUS, BARBES IN CREPE Lies FE. BOKI- 
NET ITALiAN VALENCIENNES, SPANISH 

@ DUCHESS LACE. 
LACE HANDKERCHIEFS in real and imitation 


alenciennes. 
WORSTED BALL FRINGB............. Te. per yd. 
WORSTE!? ACOKN per yd. 
FLY FRIN Re. per yo. 


ORSTED BALL F RING E (with fly). .33e. per yd. 


CORSETS. 


HIP GORE CORSETS, %6c.; EMBROIDERED, 35 
WOVEN CORSETS, d5ec., 7 


SETS, $1. 

HA ND-MA DE C ORSETS 

THOMSON GLOVE-FITTING 
up. 


. $l up. 
from 


CLEARING—PANIERS, 45c., S0c., 


SUN UMBRELLAS—PARASOLS, 


CHILDREN RASOLS, Ye up. 
LAUILES’ PA SOLS, $1, $1. up. 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 8). 15, $1.46, $1.50, $1.55 $2.2 sup 


BARGAINS IN STEEL PURSES, LEATHER 
POCKET BOOKS, &c. 


All the new shades in 
SILK, LISLE AND BERLIN 
2. «BUTTON LISLE GLOVES, lic.., 2e.. 


ILDREN'’S THREAD GLOVES, 
ILDREN'S WHI THREAD AND 


GLOV 88. from 7 
BLACK LACE MITTS, BARGAINS. 


HOUSEFURNISHINC. 


KITCHEN OUTFITS COMPLETE. 
CHINA. TIN AND WOODEN WAKE. 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS. MATS, STAIR RODS, 
MOPS, BRUSHES, PAILS, &c. 
TRUNKS, VALISES, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE LIST 


Sent free on application. 


ORDERS by MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


308. 311 aad 311% GRAND 
Nos. 4, SM, 64, 66.68. and 77 ALLEN 


Bargains in 


CARPETS. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Are offering a large Special Line of 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS 


IN CHOICE DESIRABLE STYLES, 
At a Reduction of Twenty per Cent. 
from Last Season’s Prices. 


Also, a Splendid Assortment of 


AXMINSTER 


AND 


AUBUSSON 
Medallion Carpets, 


Erglish & Scotch Axminsters, 
French & American Moquettes, 


In all the novel ard popular styles, at unusually 
low prices. 


They have just received a superb collection of 
REAL PERSIAN 


CARPETS and RUCS, 


of their own direct importation. 


These goods consist of rare novelties, and are 
rewartable for their fineness of texture, beauty of 
desigo, and richness of coloring. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 
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